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sae UR readers will remember 
that in October last a cotton 
mill at Oldham, in Laneca- 
shire, fell, destroyed twenty 
persons, and injured many 
others.* Sir Henry De la 
Beche and Mr. Thomas Cubitt were appointed 
commissioners, by her Majesty’s command, to 
collect evidence respecting its fall, and “ to in- 
vestigate into the causes connected with the 
structure of that building, or of certain parts 
thereof, which led’ to the loss of life on that 
occasion. An inquiry into the circumstances 
which occasioned the failure of a part of the 
prison at Northleach, in Gloucester, was also 
referred to them. After examining the pre- 
mises, and hearing such witnesses as were 
likely to afford the required information, they, 
at the end of February last, reported their pro- 
ceedings and the results of their investigations. 

This report is now before us: it contains 
some very valuable information, especially as 
to the strength of cast-iron beams, and some 
suggestions by Mr. Cubitt which should be 
acted on forthwith. In addition to parties 
connected with the buildings in question, they 
examined Mr, Fairbairn, Mr. Eaton Hodgkin- 
son, and others, who have given attention to the 
forms of beams and the nature of iron, and have 
printed the minutes of evidence: the commis- 
sioners have further appended the results of a 
number of experiments made at Thames Bank, 
to shew the comparative strength of iron beams 
of different forms, already referred to in our 
pages.t 

“It would appear that the Messrs. Radcliffe, 
who earry on an extensive business, had con- 
sidered it expedient to add to their mill or 
factory, and for this purpose had undertaken 
the erection of two new buildings upon the 
principle termed fire-proof; that is, so com- 
bining iron, commonly cast-iron, with bricks 
or stone, as to exclude, or nearly exclude, wood 
in their erection, thereby rendering the build- 
ing, as such, incapable of being consumed by 
fire. One of these buildings was erected over 
the space or area occupied by the boilers of 
the steam-engine, adjoining the old portion of | 
the mill; the other, of larger dimensions, was, 
and is, to a certain extent separated from it. 

At the latter end of October last the build- 
ing over the boilers was completed, one 27} 
feet high, including the roof, 77 feet Jong, and 
4] feet wide, The other building, of larger 
dimensions, being unfinished, as it now is, 
though in a more advanced state than at that 
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| employed to take it out, and replace it. 





time. Prior to the former addition to the mill, 
the boilers, six in number, were covered by a 
fire-proof floor, formed of brick arches resting | 
on cast-iron beams, the whole supported by the | 
walls and cast-iron columns; and above this 
fire-proof floor there was a clear story, roofed 
with wood. This portion of the building had 
been erected eight years since by Mr. John 
Milnes, iron-founder, of Oldham. 

When it was thought desirable to form an 
addition to the factory in this direction, en- 
larging that part of the old mill, the roof 
above noticed was removed, and the new work 
was carried up based upon the old (15 feet | 
high). The same plan with respect to the 
arrangement of beams and arches was fol- 
lowed in the new floors, five in number, as in 
the old floors, the beams being, however, of 
less weight in the new work than in the old. 
Thus the building was a compound of work 
executed eight years since with that com- 
menced in May last, the foundations end 
15 feet of the height above the ground being | 
of the former date.” 





* See Burtpes, Voi, Ll. p. 363, 
+ See p. 49 ante, 





i stated that the beams were all 
proved, that is, subjected to to ascer- 
tain their : oe Siot bald being usually 
beyond the weight which it is caleulated that 
they would have to su , in accordance with 
the stipulation made with the founders, Messrs. 
Sevelles and Woolstanholme, by the Mesers. 
Radcliffe. The proof required was a load upon 
the centre of each beam, !4 feet long, equal 
to eight tons. The proof actually given is 
stated to have been equal to 9} tons. John 
Swailes, joiner, in the employ of the Messrs. 
Redcliffe, and who made the patterns for the 
beams, deposes to have seen about twenty 
beams _ a weight of 9} tons being, he 
was informed at the time, applied to the centre 
of each. The same witness also states that he 
saw many of the beams cast, and that several 
were removed red-hot from the sand. 

When not resting on the walls, where they 
were laid upon large stones, the beams were 
supported by cast-iron columns, cylindrical and 
hollow, 6 inches in diameter externally, and 
varying in weight from about 6 ewt. each in 
the lower floor, to about 5 ewt. each in the 
upper floors, those in the former having a core 
or hollow 4 inches in diameter, thus giving a 
thickness of | inch of metal ; those in the latter, 
a core of 4} inches, making three-quarters of 
an inch in metal. The upper columns, fitted 
by a projecting portion of their lower ends, into 
a corresponding socket in the highest part of 
those beneath them, and the beams were fas- 
tened to the columns by clips of wrought iron, 
secured red-hot over ears or projections at the 
extremities of the beams. The columns in the 
lowest floor rested upon iton plates, and thése 
upon brickwork. The tiés or rods connecting 
the beams together were about 4} feet apart on 
the average, of wrought Staffordshire iron, 
seven-eighths of an inch square, and passed 
through the upper part of the beams, within 
about |} inch from the top. 

The walls of the building were of the same 
thickness from the bottom to the top, 24 feet 
thick for the side walls, and 2 feet thick at the 
end walls, and were constructed with bricks, 
sound and good. Two tiers of bond timber, 
4} inches by 3 inches, passed through the 
centre of the windows on each floor, and they 
were laid upon the same coarse, 4} inches from 
both the outside and inside of the walls. 

The arches of the different floors were of 
bricks, built with mortar made with Derby- 
shirejlime ; they rose in a span from 10} feet 
to 11} feet, and formed o regular segment of a 
circle. The upper course of bricks was wedged 
in tight with pieces of Welsh slate, and the 
whole was paved with flagging, about 1} ineh 
thick.” 

Such was the general construction and ar- 
rangement of the building, when one of the 


arches in the upper floor was observed to have 


| settled about 4 inches, and workmen were 


While 
this was in operation one of the beams broke 
close to a column (from the lateral thrust of 
the adjoining arch as it is considered), and the 
whole building was almost instantaneously 
destroyed. 

Witnesses were of opinion that this break- 
age of the beam, thongh sufficient to cause 
much damage, did not properly aecount for the 


total destruction of the building which en- | 


sued: they considered there was not sufficient 
strength in the beams generally. 

“They also advert to the injadicious posi- 
tion of the tie rods which, though sufficient in 
number and strength, were situated too high 
up for resisting the strain of the arch. To re- 
sist that strain, they point out that the maximum 
effect would be produced by their attachment 
to the bottom flange of the beam, but that 
being inconvenient, they recommend that the 
ties should not be placed higher than the 
soffet of the arch, where they would perforate 
the neutral axis of the beam, that is, where, 
from vertical pressure, the tendency of the 
lower part of the beam to be disrupted and 
opened out is balanced by the opposite ten- 
dency on the upper part of the beam to be 
crushed inwards, thus affording safficient seeu- 
rity to the arch without injury to the strength 
of the beam. 

Though they observed imperfections in the 
cast-iron colamns, arising from the variable 


thickness of the metal, they were satisfied with 
them in other respects, at the same time 
stating their opinion that one inch more in 
diameter, with the same Weight of metal, 
would have afforded greater strength and 
security.” 

The iron, on examination of fragments of 
the beams, was found to be of fair average 
quality, but the central parts were more highly 
crystallized than the internal parts, which led 
to the inference that the former had cooled 
more quickly than the latter; cracks were also 
observed, due to the same cattse. 


“In the evidence of John Swailes it is 
stated, that several of the beams ~y ge in 
the ion of the which fell were 
coseh aun red hot vam ten ein ia which they 
were cast, a sufficient reason for the appear- 
ances we have noticed, more especially, when 
it is considered that the parts of the beams 
were of variable thickness, not only the ‘yo 
and lower flanges differing in this reepect, but 
also the vertical portion connéecting them. 
Under an equal temperature such parts would 
tend to become solid at variable times, the 
thinnest parts first, and even under the favour- 
able circumstances of protracted cooling there 
would still be a disposition in the particles to 
adjust themselves unequally, producing «n- 
equal strains, and an absence of uniform struc- 
ture in the mass. A fact well known to iron- 
founders, who from it, endeavour to arrange 
their castings, so as to obtain as much as pos- 
sible a uniformity of thickness in the different 

arts. 
: The practice of removing beams of cast- 
iron, to be employed in sustaining weights, red 
hot from the sand, is very properly reprobated 
in the evidence of Messrs. Fairbairn and 
Whitworth. The former observes,— 

‘From my own experience, I am satisfied 
that fire-proof beams should never remain less 
than ten hours in the sand after they are cast ; 
and for heavy castings thirty or forty hours, 
or more, are somtimes necessary to assist 
nature in a perfeet, and, consequently, # strong 
and compact process of crystallization.’ 

We consider that even good cast-iron may 
be rendered comparatively brittle by sudden 
cooling, jadging from what is known on the 
subject of the cooling of my substances, the 
more sudden application of cold to a substance 
in igneous fusion, producing the brittle quality, 
exemplified in the various glasses, more 
moderate cooling furnishing compactness, 
while more protracted refrigeration causes, in 
many bodies, crystallization, which may be- 
come of such an order from the oceurrenee of 
large crystalline planes, as to render fraeture 
more easy in the line of such planes, being 
those of least resistance than in the interme- 
diate state productive of compactness. 

Unfortanately, it is considered a saving, par- 
ticularly in small founderies,; to remove cast- 
ings red hot from the sand. Mr, Whitworth 
points out that not only is room asequired 
where it is so needed, in such founderies by 
this practice, but that a saving also is effected 
| in the sand employed, which becomes burnt 
|and destroyed near the castings while the 
| latter are annealed in the cooling. 

From at least several of the beams employed 
| im the building which fell being, as stated by 
| John Swailes, taken out red hot from the sand 
| when cast, from the cracks and other corrobe- 





| rative proofs of rapid cooling observed by our- 
selves, and from having seen a beam cracked 
through the vertical portion connecting the 
upper and lower tanges, in the lower part of 
the larger fire-proof building now finishing, 
and in connection withthe works of the 
Messrs. Radcliffe, this crack, or fissure, pre- 
cisely of the kind that would be formed from 
an tinequal tension of the thicker and thinner 
arts of the beam, more especially, if taken 
tom the send red hot and thus suddenly 
cooled ; we are disposed to believe that such 
rents or cracks may have occurred in many 
other beams.” 

Considering the evidence correct, the com- 
missioners believe that the lateral pressure of 
exch of the arches successively fractured the 
adjacent beams. 

“ This happening on the upper floor, there 
is little difficulty in conceiving that the mass 
of bricks and iron thus saddenly thrown epen 
je tloor beneath would crush it, and this 
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again felling on the third, and so on, the accu- 
mulation of falling matter would be such from 
floor to floor, that after the failure of the upper 
floor, that in which the arch was under repair, 
the whole would appear to fall almost instan- 
taneously, or in one great crash.” 


They therefore regard the failure of the arch 
in the upper floor, for which no apparent reason 
is assigned, as the primary cause of the acci- 
dent. 

The commissioners made inquiries into “ the 
state of chemical knowledge connected with 
cast-iron generally,” and are disposed to con- 
sider it imperfect. 


“While referring to these and other re- 
searches on a subject becoming daily of more 
importance to the public, we abstain from all 
remark as to the forma which may at present 
appear best adapted for cast-iron beams, 
further than to observe that when calculations 
as to the strength of such beams are founded 
on the supposition that the cast-iron employed 
is of uniform texture, it would appear difficult 
to obtain this homogeneity except in castings 
of nearly uniform thickness in the various 
parts; that when cast-iron beams are suddenly 
removed red-hot from the sand in which they 
are cast, we should expect them to be com- 
paratively brittle, however good the iron may 
otherwise be ; and that some efficient proof of 
cast-iron beams is most desirable before they 
are employed in buildings, since, assuming 
effective forms and the use of good iron, every 
care having been taken to tO properly, 
flaws may exist,'not visible externally, rendering 
them unfit to support the weights they are in- 
tended to sustain.” 

“While on the subject of cast-iron for 
beams, we would state our strong conviction, 
founded on a general view of the subject, of 
the importance of substituting wrought-iron 


for cast-iron, whenever it can be accomplished, | 


and we anticipate that wrought-iron will be 
rolled into a sufficient size for all the uses to 
which large cast-iron beams are now applied, 
judging from the present size of rolled pieces 
of iron. When this shal] have been accom- 
plished, a great advance will have been made 
in the use of iron, seeing that beams, or other 
large pieces of that metal may, with confi- 
dence, be relied upon. We consider that 
when wrought-iron can be thus rolled and 
employed, its use will become most extensive, 
and that the consumption of iron for building 
poreers would be greatly increased, to the 
venefit of an important branch of our national 
industry.” 

They urge with great propriety that experi- 
ments respecting the best and strongest forms 
of wrought and cast-iron beams and columns 
should be conducted by officers of the Royal 
Engineers, at Woolwich, or elsewhere, antici- 
pating that such experiments would be of 
great public importance, by leading to highly 
beneficial and practical results, the more bene- 
ficial in proportion as a knowledge of them 
could be disseminated by publications of a 
moderate price. 

At the close of the joint report Mr. Cubitt 
has introduced some remarks and suggestions 
which are so important, that we are induced 
to transfer them entire to our pages. 

“ And I would further humbly represent to 
your Majesty, that since the first introduction 
of iron into buildings, its use has progressively 
increased; and considering that it is desirable 
to encourage the erection of a that are 
composed of incombustible materials, affected 
as little as possible by the changes of weather 
from dryness to humidity, and free from the 
effects of dry rot, or the ravages of vermin, and 
cast-iron at present being one of the principal 
materials by which these advantages are con- 
veniently secured, there is, it must not be dis- 
guised, great danger to be apprehended in its 
use in consequence of our limited and imper- 
fect knowledge of its qualities and properties. 

Buildings constracted with floors of wood, 
though at the mercy of an incendiary, and sub- 
ject to many inconveniences, have at least this 
one advantage, namely, that an injudicious ap- 

lication of it in their construction is to be 

ess dreaded than when cast-iron is the sub- 
stance employed. 














Wood being much more elastic receives, 
without injury, shocks which would be fatal to 
cast-iron; while its great flexibility adapts it 
to give warning of its own insufficiency, or of 
an undue pressure acting upon it, perbaps in 
time to avert danger ; whereas cast-iron, from 
its natare, is incapable of affording the like 
demonstration of its weakness; and the fall 
of a building so constructed, from the weight 
and solidity of the material, is likely to be at- 
tended with far more disustrous consequences. 

Yet, notwithstanding the many casualties to 
which cast-iron is liable, its introduction into 
buildings has been a great gain; and I believe 
that fewer accidents have happened, with all 
its{disadvantages, than might have been reason- 
ably expected. And buildings very essential 
to the safety of the inhabitants of thickly-peo- 
pled towns, affording security against the de- 
vastations of fire, either by diminishing the 
risk of its first outbreak, or cutting off the 
communication with the adjacent burning 
houses, in order to stop the progress of the 
flames, could not be constructed conveniently, 
adapted to the purposes of trade or for public 
rooms, without the use of iron. 

The erection, then, of such buildings being 
of the utmost importance to all classes of the 
community, and our knowledge of the best 
forms and arrangements of cast-iron beams not 
being based upon principles the correctness of 
which cannot be questioned, I do feel that any 
attempt by legislative enactment to control the 
erection of this kind of buildings might prove 
vexatious in its operation, from the difficulty 
there would be (in the absence of acknow- 
ledged correct data on which to found com- 
— rules for the regulation of such 

uildings, and amidst the conflicting opinions 
of persons who have thought much on the sub- 
ject), in selecting proper persons to whom 
authority might be given, who would have 
sufficient practical knowledge to ensure their 
decisions being always satisfactory, or who 
would consider the subject sufficiently alike to 
secure a uniform practice in the different dis- 
tricts, without which uniformity persons might 
be called upon to vary their manner of build- 
ing, if it happened to be in another district, 
according to the notions of the surveyor of 
each, If they were too severe, it would re- 
tard the erection of buildings intended to be 
fire-proof while on the other hand a false 
confidence might be given, that would prevent 
the careful consideration of the parties prin- 
cipally engaged, owing to their being relieved 
from responsibility. 

It therefore becomes desirable that every 
possible facility and encouragement should be 
given to persons to improve and make build- 
ings more safe and durable ; and I should re- 
gret if any thing were done that might inter- 
fere with the use of iron so as to retard its 
more general introduction, as it appears to 
me to be a material the use of which it is of 
the utmost importance in every way to en- 
courage. 

Much, however, if not all the risk involved 
in using iron for beams would be avoided, by 
the substitution of wrought for cast-iron ; but 
up to the present time, the anxiety for this 
change is not widely enough diffused to lead 
to any immediate practical result in the manu- 
facturing of wrought-iron beams of such di- 
mensions as are applicable to buildings of the 
largest size. And it may be remarked that 
the larger the building is, there is gene- 
rally greater danger of failure, with more 
deplorable results; consequently the more 
urgent need there is for increased precaution 
in providing a corresponding amount of 
strength, the greater are the difficulties at 
present experienced, at least as regards 
wrought-iron. 

The expenses necessary to the production of 
large masses of iron, rolled in the form of 
beams, being more than a private individual 
might feel himself justified in incurring for his 
own use, and the demand from an inadequate 
conception of their value not being sufficiently 
pressing or extensive to secure the manufac- 
turer from loss, it is to be feared that it will 
take some time yet before we shall be in posses- 
sion of the many advantages which it may be 
pure will result from their manofacture, 
unless some stimulus be given in order to 
hasten the attainment of this very desirable 
object. 

I therefore humbly suggest for the consider- 
ation of your Majesty the expediency of de- 








voting 1,000/. or 1,500/. to this purpose, and 
would propose that premiums of such sums as 
it may appear advisable, be offered for the 
best and strongest rolled iron beams, calcu- 
lated for the use of floors, to sustain a load 
not under 25 tons, with bearings not less than 
24 feet apart. 

And in order to ensure a steady progress in 
the improvement of the manufacture of iron 
generally, —_—s an exhibition once a year 
of the best samples with new forms, will for- 
ward the attainment of this end. Such sam- 
ples might be tested in a proving house, which 
it may be thought expedient to establish for 
the accommodation of the public generally, 
where parties may be allowed to have beams 
or chains proved at a moderate expense, by 
which the value of the commodity and its fit- 
ness for the proposed work may be ascertained. 

The cost of apparatus for proving beams 
only, — heavy, and requiring much prac- 
tice in order to make such fully available and 
to arrive at correet results, it follows that 
those persons only who are extensively engaged 
in building, provide themselves with means for 
testing the strength of iron beams, whilst these 
whose use of them is occasional have no con- 
venient opportunity of proving them; and it 
would seem that such persons have greater 
need of this sort of assistance} than those who, 
from their extensive practice, become more 
conversant with the general strength of iron. 

I would therefore beg leave to recommend 
for the consideration of your Majesty's Go- 
vernment, the expediency of providing a prov- 
ing house, if not in every large town, at 
least in London, where any persons might send 
their beams, and rely upon their being correctly 
tested. . 

I believe that if facilities were furnished for 
getting wrought-iron of large dimensions, 
very few large timbers would be used in build- 
ing; and as iron can be produced in unlimited 
omc and the whole of the cost of its pro- 

uction spent in employing the labour of this 
country, the benefit it would produce could 
hardly be calculated ; for, in addition to that 
required for our own use, an immense demand 
would grow up for exportation, as it would 
provide the means of making safe and durable 
fire-proof buildings — what every person de- 
sires, but which at present is very difficult to 
attain. 

Thus the community at large would be bene- 
fited by an extended manufacture of wrought- 
iron, and particularly all the public works un- 
der the immediate control of your Majesty's 
Government. All buildings, whether used as 
storehouses, barracks, or hospitals, might be 
rendered more safe and more permanent. 
Large beams of wrought-iron might be 
very advantageously employed in ship-build- 
ing generally, and more especially for support- 
ing the decks over the boilers of steam-vessels. 
And, to conclude, another step would be taken 
in order to secure to this nation that pre-emi- 
nence it bas hitherto maintained in the manu- 
facture of iron. 

All which I bumbly certify to your Majesty. 

Tuos. Cusirr, 

London, 28th February, 1845.” 


We have confined ourselves in the present 
notice to those parts of the report which refer 
more particularly to the mill at Oldham, and 
shall return to the subject with reference to 
the House of Correction at Northleach, and 
the information to be obtained from the evi- 
dence generally. 








THE WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tae anniversary meeting was held on 
Saturday last, to receive the report, audit the 
accounts, and elect a new council. 

The second volume of this society’s publica- 
tions will be ready in the course of June; 
being “‘A Memoir of John Aubrey, F.R.S., 
embracing his auto-biographical sketches, a 
brief review of his personal and literary 
merits, and an account of his life and works ; 
with extracts from his correspondence, anec- 
dotes of some of his contemporaries, and of 
the times in which he lived.” 

For this work, which promises to be one 
of very great interest, the society are indebted 
to Mr. Britton, who has devoted to it much 
time and labour. 
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GREENHOUSES, VINERIES, AND 
AVIARIES. 
AWARD UNDER THE BUILDINGS ACT. 


Tue official referees have recently made an 
award which will affect very materially the 


construction of greenhouses and such like | 
buildings ; believing it to be a matter of some | 


importance, and that the decision should be 
known, generally, we print it entire. 


“ W hereas theofficial referees of metropolitan 
buildings, duly appointed in pursuance of the 
said Act, have received and duly considered 
the requisition dated the 3rd day of April, 1845, 
from Thomas Leverton Donaldson, the surveyor 
of the (South Kensington) district, whereby it 
appears that J. Weeks and Day were erecting 
the (described ) greenhouse, and further that the 
said J, Weeks and Day declined to give notice 
thereof to the said Thomas Leverton Donald- 
son, as district surveyor, on the ground that 
the exception of the Act freed the same from 
all control, and whereby the said Thomas 
Leverton Donaldson requests the opinion of the 
official referees. 

First, “as to whether such a greenhouse 
or conservatory as the greenhouse in question 
be exempt; and, 

Secondly, to what extent the exception of 
the Act in schedule C, part 7, reaches; and, 

Thirdly, whether the district surveyor have 
any and what control over greenhouses, 
vineries, aviaries, or such like buildings ; and, 

Fourthly, whether it be under section 8 or 
any other part of the Act; and, 

Fifthly, whether such buildings may be of 
wood; and, 

Sixthly, whether any difference as to the 
materials of which they are constructed will 
arise in the cases of their being attached to 
another building or completely detached from 
any other erection.” 

And whereas the said official referees have 
also received and duly considered the letter 
from the said J. Weeks and Day, dated the 
25th day of April, 1845; stating, 

That “they are advised that greenhouses 
and particularly one of the description of the 
one in question fall within the exception to 
schedule C, part 7, of the Buildings Act, and 
that the Sth section refers only to buildings of 
the same kind as those included in some one 
of the defined classes, and cannot be con- 
strued to apply to buildings expressly, and by 
name excluded from such classes.” 

And whereas on the 7th day of May, 1845, 
the said official referees did duly hear the said 


Thomas Leverton Donaldson and J. Weeks | 


touching the matters of the said requisition, 


and thereupon the said J. Weeks did demur | 
to the jurisdiction of the said official referees | 
on the ground that greenhouses, aviaries, and | 


such like buildings were exempted from the 
operation of the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act. 

Now we, the said official referees, do here- 
by find, determine, and award as to the first 
question — 

That inasmuch as all buildings (except 
buildings comprised in schedule B), are by 
section 5, of the said Act, brought within its 
operation; the greenhouse or building in 
question must be deemed to be within the pro- 
visions of the said Act. 

And farther as to the second question— 

That the exception in schedule C, part 7, 


must be deemed to apply only to the mode of | 
determining the rate of such greenhouse or | 


building, and the thickness of the walls, and 
any other matters dependent upon the rate of 
building. 

And further as to the third question— 

That greenhouses, vineries, aviaries, or 
such like buildings, are within the jurisdiction 
of the district surveyor. 

And further as to the fourth question— 

That such buildings are under the direction 
of the district surveyor, under section 3 of the 
said Act. 

And further as to the fifth question — 

That unless they be ‘ re et buildings,” 
within the meaning of the said Act, such 
buildings must not be built wholly of wood. 

And further as to the sixth question— 

That such buildings, whether attached or 
detached from other Ccithioes. must in either 
case be conformable to the provisions of the 
said Act, 


And with regard to the costs and e ses 
| attending this reference, we do hereby er 
| award that inasmuch as the case was one of 

reasonable doubt, the same be paid by the 
| said J. Weeks and Day, and Thomas Leverton 
| Donaldson, or by either of them, that is to say 
} the sum of 4/. 2s., as and for the fees and 
| expenses of the office of metropolitan build- 
ings, to the registrar of metropolitan build- 
ings, at the said office, No. 3, Trafalgar- 
square, London, on or before the 2d day 
of June, 1845; and that the party by whom 
the said fees and expenses shal! be paid be 
entitled to be reimbursed one moiety thereof 
by the other party. 

In witness whereof we, the said official re- 
ferees, have to this our award, on five pages of 
foolseap paper, set our hands this 24th day of 
May, 1345. (Signed), 


Jas. W. Hicets, } Official Referees. 


Witiram Hosxine. 





POWER OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


Sir,— Have the kindness to inform me, and 
builders concerned in the following question, 
—What remedy have the official referees, 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, to 
compel obedience to their dictum, in 
cases where building owners contend 
for their right to proceed with buildings 
commenced before the Ist January last, in 
opposition to their award made against such 
buildings, upon the assumption that seach 
buildings were not sufficiently commenced to 
take them out of the operation of the said 
Act?—If their course be by application to 
magistrates, do you not conceive that, as the 
Act defines no extent of commencement, the 
builders may confidently rely on the general 
honour and integrity of that body (the magis- 
trates), to protect the building community from 
the limited views desired to be set up by the 
official referees in their letter to Mr. Allen of 
the 4th of January last ? I refer you to your 
page 154, containing the following observation 
of Mr. Jeremy, in a case reported to have 
been heard before him at, Greenwich: “I 
must take the clauses in their literal interpre- 
tation ;” by which straightforward reading, 
may it not be inferred, the magistrates will 
not lend themselves to any party (however 
influential), to the contravention of the express 
language of the Act, and the consequent 
injary to builders so circumstanced ? You 
consideration of, and reply to, this inquiry, 
will, through the medium of your journal, 
oblige a constant reader and subscriber. 

A Buitper. 





*.* The award of the official referees is as 
binding and conclusive against every person 
as if made under an order of reference of the 
| Court of Queen’s Bench, and may be enforced 
by that Court in all respects as if it were so 
made. 





HEALTH OF TOWNS, 


Tue Fabian policy of Government with re- 
spect to the sanatory condition of towns and 
| the consequent moral improvement of the 
| industrious classes, challenges a remark at 
this advanced period of the session, the more 
soas nothing yet bas been even proposed. Should 
this lethargy on the part of our rulers con- 
tinue a few weeks longer, filth and disease will 
have acquired an extension of their term of 
duration beyond what was expected. Her 
Majesty in her speech from the throne last 
| February, emphatically said that it would be 
highly gratifying to ber if Parliament could 
devise the means of promoting the health and 
comfort of the poorer classes of her subjects. 

This gratification the Government appear 
disposed to withhold, at least for the present. 
They have already issued their fiat that light 
and air are still to be paid for, and have con- 
tented themselves with simply announcing 
that a general measure is inembryo, but when to 
be brought forth, or if at all, there isno pledge. 
We are much disposed to fear that autumn 
will find the health of towns in precisely the 
same condition as the spring did. Bills affect- 
ing the rich have been known to th 
their various stages with an almost electric 
speed; is there any enactment to ent the 
same potent spell being applied to bills affect- 
ing the ? If not, then, there may yet be 
hope during the present session ° 

















THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCTETY. 


Ir the amount of ill-feeling which has been 
generated by the unfortunate dissension in this 
association could have been calculated by those 
(be they on which side they may) who first fer- 
mented it, we are disposed to think they would 
have used their best endeavours to prevent 
disunion rather than to fan a trumpery spark 
into the violent flame now burning. More 
annoyance has been caused to individuals than 
by any similar disagreement that has occurred 
for many years; and the whole course of the 
proceedings speaks very ill for the temper of 
the times. 

The virulence with which that portion of 
the original committee who appealed to a 
general meeting of the subscribers, has been 
assailed by the friends of the other portion, is 
quite unexampled, and the mode of attack 
adopted is fraught’'with datgerous conse- 
quences to society at large, and should be re- 
pudiated by — upright man. Character is 
the mark they have aimed at, and whispered 
calumnies, anonymous letters to connections 
and superiors, published charges of almost 
swindling, which are found on examination to 
belong simply to the general question “ are 
we right or wrong?” and do not attach to 
character in the slightest degree,—are the 
arrows which have been made use of. Wedo 
not hesitate to repeat, thatit behoves every man 
who wishes to exercise an independent opinion 
in the world, to set himself resolutely against 
such a mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Pettigrew, on whom much of the 
violence of the attack has fallen, has just now 
published a letter to the very Rev. the Dean 
of Hereford “ in reply to the publication of his 
correspondence relative to the affuirs of the 
British Arehwological Association.” In this 
he refers in strong language to the attempts 
which have been made to fix on him indivi- 
dually as the person refusing to refund money 
subscribed, and not as the treasurer of an in- 
stitution accountable to the members for the 
proper employment of the funds. He says he 
“would gladly have avoided every harsh 
word; bat the possessor of an honourable 
mind will not fail to acquit me for the stron, 
expressions of indignation with which I pe. 
such mean, dastardly, and villanous insinua- 
tions and assertions.” Personally we have 
not the pleasure of much acquaintance with 
Mr. Pettigrew, certainly much less than we 
have with many of the opposing party, and 
have been impelled to make the foregoing re- 
marks, without any reference to the general 
question, solely by a sense of public daty, and a 
desion to assist in preserving the right of dif- 
fering in opinion from others without being 
exposed to calumnious attacks on character. 





MOVEMENT IN THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES. 

Ar a meeting of the Society on Thursday, 
the 4th instant, W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Viee- 
President, in the chair, it was announced from, 
the council, before taking the ballot on Dr 
Bromet’s motion,” that they had passed a rero- 
lution to the effect that the council should 
meet once in every month during the sitting of 
the society, and oftener if necessary. Some 
of the members were anxious to adopt this as 
an amendment on the motion before the meet- 
ing, feeling that merely an order of council 
could of course be rescinded by the council at 
any time, but it was urged by Lord Mahon and 
others, that the meeting hed 50 power to pass 
an amendment that night, but simply to say 
aye or no to the motion, of which notice had 
been given; and it was ultimately so ruled by 
the chairman. j 

On taking the ballot, twenty-six voted for 
the motion, and thirty-one against it, preferring 
in courtesy to take what was offered by the 
council rather than to exact more. The new 
resolution, if properly carried out, cannot fail 
to prove advan to the society, and will 
be speedily followed, we have little doubt, by 
some important changes. Mr. Disney, Mr. 
Pettigrew, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. W yodham, and 
Mr. Wansey, took part in the debate. 
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THE LATE CONFLAGRATIONS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


BY J. i=—Y. 
** Considerations must be—considered.’’ 


Hanpty has the ink dried off our essay in 
the last number of this periodical — than 
another catastrophe (in Fencharch-street) 
startles our mind, and awakens painful sym- 
pathies in every breast. Besides the individual 
sentiments which may agitate us on such occa- 
sions—it is the honour of the country, it is the 
honour of our royal art, which are nigh being 
at stake, and a future 7acitus of our times may 
strongly animadvert on a social condition, 
where such things could happen; on the state 
of architecture, in fine, which constructed 
buildings, where every conflagration might 
subject its dwellers to involuntary martyrdom ! 
These are stern words—bat we know such 
thoughts exist in the highest quarters, and it is 
the sacred duty (!) of an honest journalist to 
give them unflinching utterance. 

It is the besetting sin of the age to consider 
every radius of our social condition dis- 
jointedly, solitarily, isolatedly. Such, how- 
ever, is not the ease. Our pasteboard and 
gingerbread and cobweb buildings are not 
momenta standing alone ; such all is intimately 
and innermostly connected with every thing 
else around us—every thing the result of sheer 
(atheistic) egotism and purblind grasping- 
nese. And then things become all a chance, 
a raffle, a lottery. Messrs. A. B. C. have 
made 7} per cent. by the building of the Yar- 
mouth Suspension Bridge—but the daughter, 
or niece, or son of Mr. A. B. or C. have 
perished on this very same structure, and no 
bank-check in the world will draw them alive 
from out of their melancholy, watery grave. If 
men would think thas—extend the sympathies 
of consanguinity to every human being (Chris- 
tianity bids it), then we would at times eut 
off a one-half per cent. or so from our gains; 
and then, we sincerely believe, many things, 
all things, would be better. 

But we may as well interpolate our own 


uttered at public meetings and elsewhere with 
regard to the late fires. “ Fire-eseapes ”"— 
have been again suggested, a multitude of 
fire-escapes, and a number of proper persons 
(this means, of course, conscientious, religious) 
to superintend and use them. Without wish- 
ing to detract from the adequate utility of 
this expedient—we must say that it is only a 
palliation and not a radical, curative remedy. 
This is the way in which we moderns proceed 
constantly. Our artisans possess no adequate 
walks and play-grounds and public festivals 
and baths to make them healthy, hale, cheer- 
ful; but we throng hospital on hospital, in- 
firmaries of all shades and colours, truss so- 
cieties, et hoc genus omne. The thing is heart- 
rending in the extreme, but an honest journal 


must broach such subjects, bearing on the 
welfare of the workers. Conceeding, there- 
fore, an adequate value to the introduction of 
a forest of fire-escapes—we say, we have con- 
jointedly to leok to “ the regeneration of ar- 
chitecture,” the royal art of old. But if we 
were to say no further, we would merely re- 
peat one of those numberless (wn-practical) 
commonplaces, with which papers are stained 
and blotched now-a-days. It is the punctum 
saliens—it is the fulcrum of Archimedes (on 
which Ae challenged to move the world), 
which is to be found, in architectural or any 
other regeneration of our social condition, 
And thus we say, that many, many people 
could not erist at present without their seven 
and ahalf per cent. and so on. Of these, 
we may say with Dante; “ guarda e passa.” 
But there are others, many others, who are 
not in such (artificially) needy circumstances— 
besides, persons, wide-hearted, benevolent, 
bold, ambitious, even amongst those who 
speculate in and live on architectural pursuits ; 
and it is to those to whom we exclaim 
hambly, yet energetically: “‘ speculate not on 
the chanee and jeopardy of buman life—be 
ashamed owning those mad and swallow- 
nest structures, unfit (aye, in many other 
respects) for the dwelling and living (‘) in of 
human beings; set an example; restore 
architecture to its pristine, worthy state—not 
only to that of the (pagan!) Romans, but of 
our Christian forefathers of former cen- 
turies!” But as any (legitimate) means are 


‘legitimate for good purposes—we go still 








further, and will increase our philanthropic 
arguments by even speculative ones. Thus, 
builders of theatres, halls, hotels, inns, manu- 
factories, in fact any building, where numbers 
congregate, might considerably increase their 
notoriety, popularity (and consequently gain), 
if they were to state that their property is 
Jireproof, the staircases of stone, ete. To 
allude especially to hotels, the providing of 
stone staircases instead of those of (well- 
resinous) deal, could be done in London daring 
the summer recess, etc. 

We have introduced in our former paper 
the name of State’s Architecture ( Staat’s 
Architektur), and we shall find that England 
is far behind countries in this branch of other 
public welfare. Not speaking of the Secretary 
of State for Public Works in France—even 
Austria, one-sided Austria, possesses yery deep 
official contrivances in this respect. There is 
the supreme Aulic commission of public build- 
ings (Kais. Hof-Bau-Rath) at Vienna, with 
directors of building in each provincial 
capital : another department is superintending 
even the construction of canals, dikes, etc., 
viz. the direction of aquatic works (Was- 
serbau Direktion), 1n Prussia, the late ideal 
Schinkel was at the head of the department of 
public buildings. 

Bat as England possesses, after all, al- 
ready a Department (!) of Public Instruction, 
(every thing but the name of a distinct secre- 
taryship of state), another department of 
public works is a thing not so impossible as 
many may imagine. But we are apprehensive, 
lest the extended (or rather mistaken) ideas 
of personal liberty might mar its exertions and 
scope. We call the Ritherto current ideas of 
personal liberty mistaken ones, and if we come 
to know, that our humbler classes possess even 
the liberty of dying by starvation, we think we 
have proved our assertion by a very few 


words. Thus we say, in the present instance | 


—if any person or family chose to livein a 
house made of fulminate of silver, they are 
welcome to do so; well understood, on some 


thoughts with those, which have been of late | Sequestered spot of Salisbury plains, or Marston 


Moor! Butthey must not take any lodgers or 
servants with them, who being either injured 
or distreesed by fire, may become chargeable 
to the parish— viz. the nation. Personal 
liberty does not go so far as to get 74 per 
cent., with the liberty of drawing on the public 
exchequer for those very accidents, which are 
included as it were in the obtaining of this 
dividend. Every house tenanted is worth in- 
suring now, and can get insured. But this 
relates only to the /andlord. No one seems 
to care, however, whether the artisan and 
working man, yielding the 7} per cent., by the 
renting of some wretched hovel ran up of 
wicker-work and deal, is insured or not. 
But if the head of the family has been 
burnt, or if they by the loss of furniture, tools, 


. : ia i i 7 
for the progress of any (mechanical) art, | nd other utensils, get distressed, and eventu- 


ally sent to the poor-house, hospital, or pri- 
son (!)—who is, after all, the cause of all 
these calamities (still more so in their national 
aggregate) but him, who orders such struc- 
tures to be erected, the artist (?) who is so 
unfortunate as to be compelled to execute 
such (') orders. 

We believe, therefore, we have broached 
reasons, religious, humanitarian, artistic, and 
politic, for dissuading people to run on in 
the present way of futile, low, unsafe and ugly 
architecture—to make them feel, in fine, that 
it is unworthy of a free people to dwell in such 
structures ; and that a bettering, an “ improve- 
ment of our social condition,” inculcated even 
from the height of the throne, must begin 
somewhere—be it even in architecture. 








New Work on Ecyrpr.—Dickinson and 
Son, of New Bond-street, are about to publish 
a collection of views of the most celebrated 
temples, &c. in Egypt, from drawings made 
on the spot in 1844, by H. Pilleau, Esq., 16th 
Lancers. It will comprise the followie 
subjects :—The Island of Phile, with a pass 
view ofits ruins; temple and propylea on the 
Island of Phile; temple of Koum Ombou ; 
temple of Edfou; interior of the great hall of 
Carnac—(Thebes) ; ditto from a different point 
of view; obelisk and propylea at Luxor— 
(Thebes); ruins at Luxor; the two Colossi at 
Thebes; temple at Medinet Abour—(The- 
bes); interior of the temple of Denderab ; and 
approach to the Great Pyramids of Geza, 


THE BUILDER. _ 








INDUSTRY. 

Tae importanee of a periodical exhibition 
of our manufactures has been often urged and 
always admitted; and we are glad to learn 
that the Society of Arts and Manufactures are 
applying themselves to effect it. The follow- 
ing resolutions, passed at a recent meeting of 
the managing committee, will briefly explain 
the objects sought to be attained :—*1. That 
the experience of foreign countries has proved 
that great national advantages have been de- 
rived from the stimulas given to industrial 
skill by bringing the manufactures of different 
establishments into competition with each 
other, and by presenting honorary rewards to 
those who have excelled in each department ; 
cheapness of production, and excellence of 
material, both in execution and durability, 
being assumed as the criteria of superiority.” 
That by carrying out a similar principle in 
this country, founded on the experience of the 
past, but with more entensive views, still 
greater benefits may be anticipated.—2, That 
having regard to the objects promoted by the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, it would appear to be their peculiar 
province to attempt to carry out such an object 
in Great Baitain on a scale commensurate 
with the magnitude of the interests involved.— 
3. That immediate preparations be commenced 
for such a periodical exhibition of works of 
industry, at which the producers shall be in- 
vited to display their various productions,” 
The details of carrying out this plan, on a 
comprehensive scale, were left to be considered 
at future meetings of the committee, 

In the report read before his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert on the 2nd instant, when the 
society's rewards were distributed, this propo- 
sition was brought prominently forward. The 
following animated picture (extracted from one 
of the daily journals) representative of an 
exhibition of the products of national industry, 
will bring home tothe minds of those who have 
never witnessed such a display, a scene of 
extraordinary interest —‘ A display of the 
perfection to which we have brought the 
mechanical arts would include every manufac- 
ture of the empire. Each producer would 
have his stand crowded with the choicest 
specimens of his skill; china from Worcester 
and Derby; the finest lace from Nottingham ; 
the most splendid brocaces and silks from 
Spitalfields, the newest patterns from Man- 
chester, from the raw cotton to the finest 
manufactured produce; glass, varying in 
shapes, from the spun fibres, for robes and 
vestments, to the most superbly cut chande- 
liers; the produce of Birmingham, from the 
common cut nail, to the magnificent ormola 
decorations for palaces ; carpeting of brilliant 
patterns ; a display of chronometers, watches, 
and clockwork ; jewellery, of the rarest and 
most delicate devices; paper of the highest 
quality the mill can produce ; printing in illa- 
mination and gold; cloths, of all quality and 
all colours; the straws of Dunstable, the rib- 
bons of Coventry, and the crockery of Mat- 
lock ; the latest locomotive—that triumph of 
mehanical speed; the Cornwall condensing 
engine—that masterpiece of economic power ; 
models of iron steam-ships for the Atlantic; 
of men-of-war, for the dominion of the ocean ; 
of merchantmen, from the ports of London, 
Hull, and Liverpool; the finest qualities of 
arms, in guns, pistols, and watered sword 
blades ; and the choicest specimens of carving 
and cabinet work. Such an exhibition would 
include all the varieties of articles produced 
by the skill of the vast body of English artisans 
—the most ingenious, the most patient, and 
the most persevering in the world—in a word, 
everything that could render the exhibition 
worthy of the industrial manufacture of a 
mighty empire.” 

A considerable sum has been already sub- 
scribed by the committee towards this impor- 
tant Lon We cannot omit this opportunity 
of alluding in terms of praise to the present 
active and excellent secretary, Mr. Francis 
Whishaw, who, by his energy and skill, has 
been mainly instrumental in restoring the 
vigour of youth to the ancient society of arts, 
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TAKING UP PUBLIC PAVEMENT. 












A rew days ago Mr. J. Newson, builder, | 
Grosvenor-mews, was summoned before Mr. | 


Hardwick, Mariborough-street, by Mr, Rich- 


man, surveyor of St. George, Hanover-square, | 


for having broken up the pavement in Curzon- 


whereby he had ineurred penalties to an 
enormous amount. 
Mr. Richman said the defendant had obtained 


of erecting a hoard before the house of Colonel 
Merrick, in Curzon-street, where some altera- 
tions were being made. In addition to this, 
the defendant had constructed some cellarage, 
and had taxen up the pavement to the extent of 
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LDER. 






prerrenas 


have been pleaded, and it had not been so done 
here, 

The Court, after much discussion, made the 
rule absolute for judgment non obstante vere- 


gee Nee TU Te ete 


’ 
i 
| 
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dicto; it being the better opinion that no | 


license was required for the acts of the plain- 


1 | tiff, and, further, that the want of a sufficient 
street, without license from the paving board, | 


| Ought to be strictly followed. 
a license to make eight holes, for the purpose | 


notice was the subject of a plea. At the same 
time it must be known that had the matter re- 
quired a license, the terms of the license 
A license, for 
instapee, under this Act, to “erect a heard op- 


| posite No. 14, Porter-street,’ could not be 





about 500 feet, without having first obtained a | 


permission from the paving beard, By this 
proceeding the defendant had subjected himself, 
under the 53rd clause of Michael Angele 


ing 10/. per foot. ‘The board of commissioners 
had, however, determined not to press for a 
heavy penalty, and, though the sum_of 60/, was 
named, they would think the justice of the case 
met by a fine of 5/. or 10/. 

The defendant said he had violated the Act 
quite unintentionally. He had been urged to 
use expedition in constructing the cellarage, 
and he hac quite forgotten to obtain the reqni- 
site licence. He had since obtained it, and 
paid all that was required. 

The architect, who was present, said he was 
accountable for the breaking up of the pave- 
ment, as it was owing to the pressing directions 
he gave to the defendant to hasten the altera- 
tions that the pavement had been broken up. 
He thought, however, that the surveyor had 
mistaken the penalty imposed by law for this 
offence. He believed the clause empowering a 
fine of 5i, or not exceeding 10/. per foot, only 
applied to cases of wilful damage. To other 
cases the law affixed a penalty of 5/. or not 
exceeding 10/. If the defendant’s case came 
under the 53rd clause, he would have incurred 
fines to the amount of between 5,000/. and 
10,0002. 

The surveyor said the law evidently intended 
to apply the 53rd clause to such cases as the 
present one. Builders would cheerfully pay 
a 51. or 102. penalty for breaking up the pave- 
ment when api could by that means construct 
an area or a cellar. 

Mr. Hardwick was of opinion that the case 
had been fully sustained, but as the paving 
board had suggested a penalty of 5/. he would 
make thatthe amount of the fine. 

The money was immediately paid. 





RIGHT TO ERECT LADDERS AND 
HOARDS. 

Aw action was tried in the Court of Fx- 
chequer, on the 29th ult., brought by Mr. 
Davey, a bricklayer, against the surveyor of 
pavements for St. Anne’s, Westminster, to re- 
cover compensation for the alleged illegal 
removal of a ladder and other articles; to 
which the defendant pleaded, as a justification, 
that the ladder, &c., were encumbering the 
footway of Newport-court, in his jurisdiction ; 
to which the plaintiff replied, that he bad the 
license of the defendant for bis acts. At the 
trial before the Chief Baron a verdict passed 
for the defendant, his lordship being of opinion 
that the case required a license; that the 
license given did not justify the conduct of the 
plaintiff; and that the notice of action wes 
not good, and need not have been pleaded. 
Afterwards the present rule was obtained to 
review that epinion; and now 

Mr. Jervis shewed cause.—The main ques- 
tion was, whether a license is necessary, under 
the local Act 57 Geo. 3, ec. 27, to authorize the 
plaintiff in erecting a ladder against a house, 
and whether the license here given—namely, 
“to erect a ladder on the footway of No. 14, 
Porter-street,” is complied with by the eree- 
tion of a ladder in the adjoining street, in 
which No, 14, Porter-street, had another 
front. 

Mr. Hamfrey and Mr. Corrie, on the other 
hand, contended that a license was only re- 
quired under the Act in question for the erec- 
tion of an enclosure, for the purpose of 
depositing materials therein with the view to 
the reparation of ahouse. As to the objec- 
tion to the notice, whether it be good or not, it 
could not arise, for the want of it ought to 


| to front as well as Porter-street. 


construed into a liberty to put up a hoard in 
another street which that house might happen 
Under the 
cireumstances of the case, however, it was 
clear that ne license at all was required, and the 


| facts in the plea not affording any justifi- 


| architecture. 
| and west ends, and on the south side, contains 











cation to the defendant, the verdict given for 


ut | | him thereon must be set aside, and jadg- 
Taylor's Act, toa penalty of 5/,, or not exceed- | ment entered for the plaintiff netwtihenena: 


ing it. 
Judgment for the plaintiff accordingly. 
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ALLWORTH CHURCH, NEAR READING. 


—_ 


Tis interesting and almost unique specimen 
of our early decorated style, which has lon 
been an object of interest to the antiquary a 
lover of church architecture, is now undergoing 
some necessary repairs ; and an appeal has been 
made in the hope that all whe delight in 
the reparation of our ancient edifices will be 
induced to lend a helping hand to restore it 
to somewhat of its original beauty. The struc- 
ture is of flint, and a very superior piece of 
The south aisle, on the east 


very elegant windows of three lights, adorned 
with geometrical tracery. The sepulchral 
effigies, nine in number, which occupy eight 
tombs in the interior are placed beneath large 
ornamented ogee arches, richly decorated 
with trefoils, crockets, roses, and quatrefoils, 
and form a very rare specimen of the orna- 
mental architecture of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The whole has suffered 
very much from the violence of the troublous 
times of the Revolution, and has fallen into 
great decay. The parish (consisting entirely 
of an agricultural population) have not had 
the means of repairing the damage inflicted 
on it, but they are now expending a rate 
upon the edifice which will render the strue- 
ture safe from any further dilapidation, and 
have raised a considerable sum by subscrip- 
tion among the landowners and others inter- 
ested in the parish, which will enable them to 
begin the work of restoration. The walls, 
the windows, the arches, the canopies of 
the tombs, all require cleaning and consider- 
able repairs. ‘The timbers of the roof must 
be relieved of their coat of plaster and re- 
stored, the whole of the interior re-paved, and 
the pews re-arranged, so as to shew the archi- 
tecture to advantage, and to afford increased 
accommodation to the poorer portion of the 
inhabitants; and an East window to corre- 
spond with the others should be inserted in 
the chancel in the place of the present modern 
light. 





BirnmixncuamM Socrry or ARTS AND 
Scnoot or Desiex.—The annual meeting of 
this suciety was held on Friday last, and was 
very numerously and respectably attended. 
Lord Calthorpe presided. The report stated, 
that the committee “are able, with great sa- 
tisfaction, to advert to the circumstances of 
the past year, as affording a proof that the ex- 
pectations of advantage to a large portion of 
the persons engaged in trade and manufactures, 
by the adoption of the present system under 
which the society is working, have been faily 
realised. Your committee can refer to the 
number of students attending the school, and 
the result of that attendance exhibited in the 
works of art selected by your committee as de- 
serving premiums, as showing that in art alone, 
as connected with manufactures, considerable 
progress has been made, while the invariable 
attention, indastry, and good conduct of the 
students are fully bearing out the anticipa- 
tions of those who avgured moral results 
might be reasonably looked for, from the en- 
iargement of the plans and operations of the 
society,” 












a 


June 10.—The Rev. G. Pocock, L.L.B., 
in the chair.—T he minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. The Rev. J. H. 
Brooks, M.A., Senior Fellow and Barsar 
of Brazennose College, Oxford, was elected 
an honorary fellow and one of the chap- 
lains. 

Mr, W. Papineau, directed the attention of 
the meeting to what he considered the bad 
taste exhibited by the directors of the railways 
in using the pointed style of architectare for 
en Dp theneek. " Des. Rogers exhibited an oak 

I seat, carved by himself, for the Rev. Henry 
Boucher, of Thornhill House, Stalbridge, 
Dorset. Mr, T. Leeson exhibited an encaustiec 
tile from Tintern Abbey. Mr. George Isaacs 
exhibited a cireular reh of silver, gold, 
enamel, and ions stones, bearing the date 
1247; also an enamelled jewel of the early 
part of the sizteenth century, enriched with 
rubies, pearls, and diamonds, and bearing in 
the centre a conventional “pelican in her 
piety ;” and Mr. W.H. Rogers a silver-gilt 
chasuble button of the fifteenth century, per- 
forated with a group of the crucifixion: also, 
an ornamental monogram of Jesus, by David 
Hopper, 1530. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr. George 
Russell French, “On the Sacred Architec- 
ture Recorded in the Bible,” mach of the sub- 
stance of which has appeared in the Buitper, 
under his initials. The lecturer noticed the 
erection of altars by Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the setting up of the single stones 
of memorial, most of which had names, as the 
Bethel of Jacob( whence the affinity was traced 
to the Bethal stones of Druidical times), the 
Ebenezer of Samuel, the great stone of Abel, 
the stone Ezel, Absalom’s hand, and many 
of these stones remained for centuries after 
their dedication. Some of the stones were set 
up as witnesses of covenants, as Jacob's 
Galeed, and that of Joshua at Shechem. 
“ The twelve pillars erected by Moses, Joshua, 
and Elijah, were probably in the form of cir- 
cles, like the temples of Stonehenge 1nd 
Abury,and, likethem,surrounded by the valtam 
or trench, as was the case with Elijah’s strue- 
ture on Mount Carmel, The lecturer pointed 
out that Solomon’s Temple agreed fn its plan 
and details with those of Egyptian temples, 
rather than with the architecture of Greece, 
and the close connection of Solomon with the 
Egyptians, by marriage and commerce, suffi- 
ciently accounted for the style of bis temple 
agreeing with their mode of building. The 
temple which excited so much admiration in 
our Saviour’s days was neither that built by 
Solomon, nor that restored as described by 
Ezra, but it was that recently and entirely 
rebuilt by Herod the Great, and the account of 
the vast size of “ the goodly stones” of which 
it was composed isborne out by the magnitude 
of some still to be seen at Baalbec. It was, 
therefore, Herod’s Temple whose foundations 
were ploughed up by Terentius Rufas, fulfitl- 
ing the prophecies of Micah uttered seven cen- 
turies beforehand. 





NEW ROAD TO HIGHGATE AND 
HAMPSTEAD, 

A prawn has been recently submitted to the 
office of “woods,” for improving the means 
of access to Highgate and Hampstead. lt is 
proposed to form a new road from the top of 
Swains-lane above the cemetery at Highgate, to 
the new street pow forming from F arringden- 
street, taking the direction of Maiden-lape, 
without its windings, and raising or lowering 
the road as occasion may require to make a 
regular inclined plane, in a straight line, by 
which the hill may be ascended “y horse or 
foot, without the rise being perceptible. The 
memorial sets forth that this hae would have 
the peculiar advantage of rising gradually from 
Battle-bridge neariy the whole way om a 
naturalembankment. “To make it complete 
two artificia! embank ments will be required; one 
across the fields from the top of Swains-lane, 
nearly in direction of the present foot path to 
the highest part of Maiden-lane, the other 
from thence to the new lodge, lately built at 
the Maiden-lane end of the Tufnell Park-road; 
and to cross the Junction-read that leads fro a 
the Holioway-road to Kentish-town by an 
arch over it.” 
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FROM CHARING CHURCH, KENT. 

















CHARING CHURCH, KENT. 





Tue picturesque village of Charing, in 
Kent, is situated about five miles from Asb- 
ford. Besides some interesting portions of 
ancient domestic architecture, there are con- 
siderable remains of a monastery or some such 


building adjoining the church. The latter | 





A and B are ill-caleulated for a pub- | 


lie exhibition, chiefly from having each but 
one door, serving for ingress and egress. 
‘“« The visiters thus passing and repassing are 
met by the additional streams ascending the 
staircase, or returning from the principal 
apartments: the threshold of the gallery is, 





structure is a large handsome building, but | 


affords very little worthy the architect's re- 
mark besides the window represented above ; 
this is in the south aisle, and appears with its 
square head, rather out of place. It is very 


large, being 6 feet 2 inches from the sill to the | 
springing. Notwithstanding the decorated cha- | 
racter of some of the tracery, I consider the | 


date of the window must be placed in the late 
period of Gothic architecture. The window is 
very roughly worked, the design is ingenious, 
and the effect of it is very good, The church 
contains some of its old carved benches, with 
ornamented ends, but these, as well as the 
font, are not rich enough in character to be 
worth engraving. 

The most singular portion of the interior is 
the roof, which is Elizabethan; the colla: 
beams are richly carved, and a corbel orna- 
ment, like double consoles, is placed at the 
angle formed by the beams and the rafters. 
The whole is painted black and white, looking 
very odd and quaint. C. J. Ricwarpson. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURE GALLERIES 
GENERALLY. 


Frew buildings have received a greater share | 


of abuse, just and unjust, than this last Juckless 
effort of poor Wilkins, by which his life was 
embittered and his death accelerated. Mr. 


Eastlake, as we stated last week, has now | 


taken the field ageinst it, and, in a letter to 


Sir Robert Peel, points out its defects as a | 


repository of pictures, and urges that a more 
suitable building ought to be obtained. The 
evils he points out are comprised under the 
following beads :— 

“The inconvenient arrangement, or dispo- 
sition, of some of the rooms. 

Insufficient space for the due exhibition of 
even the present collection of paintings. 

Insuibcient room for the accommodation of 
thhte desirous of studying in the Gallery. 
“Want of offices. 

‘Phe imperfect system of ventilating and 
wertiing the rooms.” 

“With regard to the disposition of the rooms, 


MM be seen, by areference tothe plan (Fig. 1), | 
| the students who copy in the gailery on the | 
| to this object. The fatter the curve (as tend- 


which, through ‘Mr. Eastlake’s kindness we are 
able to introduce, that the two small rooms 


g & 


Kat 


consequently, often obstructed. 

In summer, the effects cannot but be inju- 
rious to the pictures, which are exposed in a 
confined spaee, at once to a moist atmosphere, 


and to elonds of dust. Under such cireum- | 
| stances they appear to require cleaning daily | 


(as often as the rooms are swept): this, it is 
almost needless to say, would be unsafe; and 
even the frames could not be so frequently 
dusted without injury to their appearance. 
The more effectaal remedy required is proper 
ventilation,” 

As to remedy: —‘‘ Shortly after the present 
gallery was opened, it was proposed to throw 
the two rooms, A and B with the intervening 
passage, into one; the stairs would then have 
partly divided the space, as in the centre room 
at the British Institution, Pall Mall; but this 
arrangemer, though it would be more conve- 
nient in some respects, would much reduce the 
space for pictures, since two walls would be 
thus taken away. , 

If, therefore, this alteration was ever ad- 
visable, it cannot be considered so now; want 
of space being an actual and increasing diffi- 
culty. For the same reason, doors could not 





| face now hung with pictures by four times the 
| extent of one of the spaces. 
The communication between the larger 
| rooms appears to be unobjectionable, as the 
| doors, though single on each side, are of 
ample width. Nothing seems to be gained in 
a public gallery by two doors in the same side 
,of a room, unless one of them is made to 
serve for ingress and the other for egress, and 
| this would be an injudicious restraint in a 
picture gallery, where the visiter should be 
_ allowed to wander freely and retrace his steps 
'as he pleases. It is also to be remembered 
| that, in general, every door is twice the 
/ amount of its dimensions, deducted from the 
surface of wall available for the arrangement 
| of pictures.” 
The gallery is much too confined for its 
purpose :—‘‘ In consequence even of the addi- 


| tion of two pictures of moderate dimensions 


(by Guido and Rubens) during the last year, 
| other works, which were before hung near the 
| eye, have been unavoidably placed at too great 
an elevation tu be duly seen, or to be of use to 


private days. 
* 


be opened at C, D, without reducing the sur- | 


I need hardly observe that it is not desirable 
to cover every blank space, at any height, 
merely for the sake of clothing the walls, and 
without reference to the size and quality of the 
picture. Every specimen of art in a national 
collection should, perhaps, be assumed to be 
fit to challenge inspection, and to be worthy of 
being well displayed. It is hoped that there 
is little danger of pictures being purchased for 
the nation which will not bear this test; 
although the case may be sometimes different 
with regard to donations. 

The arrangement of pictares, with a view 
to their analogies of style, comparative merit, 
and dimensions (though unfettered by the 
considerations which must sometimes inter- 
fere with the placing of works of art in 
modern exhibitions), is an undertaking of no 
small difficulty. Some opinions on this sub- 
ject, and on the modes of lighting picture gal- 
leries, are here submitted. 

Lofty rooms should, I conceive, be appro- 
priated chiefly to large pictures, or to pictures 
with large figures. The upper part of the 
walls can be thus only properly filled. The 
space which may remain underneath, in such 
rooms, is not the fittest for cabinet pictures ; 
ulthough there may be sometimes examples, 
especially by Italian masters, which might be 
advantageously so placed. But small, elabo- 
rate, Dutch and Flemish pictures should, 
perhaps, in no case be far removed from the 
light of which the windows, wherever they 
may be, are always to be considered the 
source. 

The fittest place for the windows, whether 
in the roof or in the wall, is a question on 
which much difference of opinion exists. 
Some are inclined to think that a skylight 
(always supposed to be furnished with ground 
glass, or with moveable blinds) is desirable for 
all pictures. This seems to have been Rabens’s 
opinion ; for Algarotti states that the museum 
which the great painter built for himself at 
Antwerp was circular, with a single light in 
the centre of the roof. But if a skylight be 
the fittest, it should still, for the reasons before 
given, not be too far removed from cabinet 
pictures, which require a strong light to 
exhibit their delicate gradations of chiaro- 
scuro, and the beauties of their execution, 
Indeed, in a climate like this, and with the 
effects, moreover, of smoke to contend with, 
there should always be a superabundance of 
light ; and whatever has been deemed necessary 
in this respect in the best lighted continental 
galleries should be rather exaggerated in 
London. The form of the arched ceiling, 
next the skylight, is important with reference 
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ing to efface the upper angles of the room), 
the greater will be the quantity of light 
reflected from it. In the new gallery at 
Munich this advantage, it appears, is more 
than counterbalanced, in the large rooms, by 
the great height of the curve itself, which has 
the effeet of removing the source of the light 
too far from the pictures. 

The inference which the foregoing state- 
ment seems to warrant is, that rooms of equal 
height are not advisable for large and small 
pictures; that, supposing a skylight to be the 
fittest on all occasions, elaborate cabinet 
pictures, in order to be near the eye, and, at 
the same time, near the light (for both condi- 
tions are essential), must be placed in less lofty 
rooms. This, it is admitted, might involve 
architectural difficulties. ‘The problem of pro- 
viding high and low skylights on the same 
floor (if desirable to have them on the same 
floor) would not be solved by adopting the form 
of the ancient basilica, or that of a church, in 
which the nave is much higher than the aisles ; 
for the greater elevation of the central room 
would intercept a considerable portion of light 
from one wail at least of the side galleries. 
The diminution of light from the interruption 
of over-topping walls and chimneys may be 


seen in the National Gallery, on comparing the 
different sides of the principal room; that 
where the celebrated painting by Sebastian 
del Piombo hangs is always the darkest, 
owing to the masses of brickwork above the 
opposite side. It would appear needless to say 
that a skylight for pictures should be free and 
uninterrupted, but the frequent violations of 
this condition prove that it may be forgotten. 
Supposing the rooms to be on the same floor, 
but of unequal height, the best mode of ensur- 
ing the uninterrupted light in the smaller gal- 
leries would be to place the latter not parallel, 
but at right angles, or abutting endwise against 
the higher building, at the same time costriv- 
ing that connecting corridors (in which draw- 
ings might be placed), should have the effect 
of removing such smailer galleries still further 
from the higher neighbouring walls. If, again, 


‘the rooms should not be required to be on the 


same floor, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in ensuring a perfectly unioterrupted sky- 
light in every case. 

The weil-known advantage of a skylight is, 
that the spectator, when near enough to in- 
speet a picture, is not dazzled by the source of 
the light ; the pictareis illumined, but the light 
itself is unseen. There is a mode in which 


; this end can be attained in a great degree, 
| even with a lateral light. It was proposed 
/some years since by Professor Magnus, of 
Berlin, but I am not aware that it has been 
anywhere adopted. A paper which he puab- 
| lished on the subject at Vienna (in November 
| 1839), contains the plan which is here copied, 
| Figure 2. 
| He supposes a room so constructed to be at 
| least five-eighths of its breadth in height; its 
length to depend on the number of paintings 
to be placed in it; windows, reaching nearly 
| to the ceiling and about five feet from the 
floor, are opened on both sides. The width of 
the windows, he proposes, should be a fourth 
of the breadth of the room, and also of the 
piers between them; screens are then intro- 
duced, placed at an angle of 62° with the wall, 
as shewn in the plan. ‘The pictures to be 
placed on the screens require to be removed 





| five or six feet from the wall; the useless 


| space serving for doors of commanication. 
| In such an arrangement it will be seen that 
the spectator mast almost turn his back to the 
window in viewing the pictures on the screens, 
This principle is, unquestionably, best 
adapted for a circular building, since the 
_ oblique screens would then present no archi- 
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tectural irregularity, but would be in their | 


? 


symmetrical direction as radiating from a | 
centre. The circular design of Professor Mag- | 


nus is contrived according to the ennexed plan, 
Figure 3. 


Here again he supposes the windows to | 
reach nearly to the ceiling. The extent of the | 
| against the injurious effect before adverted to, 


screens from the external wall towards the 
centre would be regulated by the light, leaving 
a cireular epace in the centre for staircases. 
Opposite each window a statue is supposed to 
be placed; other details are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the plan. The same contrivance 
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it is desirable that a National Gallery of pic- 


tares should be in the heart of the metropolis, | 


or in the suburbs. In the first case it is more 
accessible to the public at large—undoubtedly 


a strong point in favour of sucha view. As- | 


suming such a situation to be the fittest, it 


would, I consider, be expedient to provide | 


of a sooty atmosphere. This inconvenience, 
looking to the experiments of Dr. Reid, could 
certainly be prevented ; and it appears that the 
means employed to prevent it would not at all 


| interfere with the light, as the circulation of 


would be available for more than one story, | 
and might be combined with the employment | 


of a skylight in the uppermost room.” 


This plan Mr. Eastlake considers to be the | 


least objectionable mode in which a side light 
ean be employed, although fitter for modern 
exhibitions than for a national gallery. 
“ Nevertheless, it is fair to state that the 


air would be independent of the windows. It 
is admitted that the evil in question—the accu- 
mulation of soot, would not be materially 
lessened (depending, as it does, on the direction 
of the wind) by selecting a site on the ont- 
skirts of London; and therefore the precau- 
tions recommended would still be necessary, 


| wherever the building might be, since it could 


side light, even with the pictare-walls or | 
sereens at right angles to the main walls, and | 


without reference to a circular plan, has its 
advocates. The directors of the Galleries of 


Dresden and Berlin (Baron de Friesen and | 


Dr. Waagen) both recommend it. It has even | 


been adopted at Berlin and (for modern 

ictures) at Dresden. The arguments in 
wo of this opinion seem to be inconelusive. 
Dr. Waagen, in a letter addressed to me in 
November, 1540, observes, “that kind of 
light which the painter considered the best 
for the execution of his work must also be the 
best to see it in.” To this it may be replied 
“that, if a picture be painted with a side 
light from the left (and this is nearly always 
the case), we have only to show it with a side 
light from the right, to reverse all the ad- 
yantages arising from this consideration, It 
may be added, that in the practice of historical, 
— or still-life painters, the necessity of 
ighting the model or object to be copied, ad- 
vantageously, is still more important than that 
of lighting the picture. A somewhat elevated 
light displays natural objects well, but a sky- 
light is by no means favourable.” 

“On the whole I see no reason to alter the 


opinion which I expressed on a former oc- | 
; that bound the Park.” 


easion,* viz., that the window or source of 
light by which a picture is seen, and the 
picture itself, ought not both to come within 
the range of vision at the sametime. This 
eneral condition may comprehend the side 
Reht under the restrictions before alluded to ; 
but it may be safely asserted, that a light from 





above, if sufficiently abundant, is always the | 
| School. Mr. Eastlake has already done much 


fittest for large pictures. 


With respect to the colour of the walls on 


which pictures are to be hung, it may be ob- 
served that a picture will be seen to advantage 
on a ground brighter than its darks and darker 
than its lights, and of so subdued a tint as 
may contrast well with its brighter colours. 
The choice of that tint should, I conceive, be 
regulated by the condition of its harmonizing 
with the colour of gold, with which it is more 
immediately in contact; but this is not all; 
supposing the most advantageous hue to be 
employed for the wall, it is not to be concluded 
that boards painted of that hue will have a 
satisfactory effect. The refined and har- 
monious tones of pictures, and the soft splend- 
our of gilding around them, require to be sup- 
ported by materials of corresponding rich- 
ness, or at least by a certain finish, in the ap- 
pearance of what surroundsthem. The whole 
question is of less consequence where paint- 
ings are numerous enough nearly to hide the 
walls ; but while the latter make a considerable 
part of the impression on the eye, that im- 
pression is not to be neglected.” 

We have given this portion of the letter 
at length, because the best arrangement of 
picture galleries is one of considerable inter- 
est and is still matter of dispute. 

The want of room for the accommodation of 
artists and others copying in the National 
Gallery is then pointed out, and the conclasion 
is arrived at that a larger building is already 
absolutely necessary. ‘It is not for me to offer 
any suggestion as to the fittest place for such 





a building, but there are certain conditions | 


which, with reference to the preservation of 


pieteres and other requisites, should be borne | 


mm mind in selecting a locality. 
The main question seems to be, whether 





* Report on the mode of lighting the Randolph Gallery at 


| 


in no case be very remote. But light and ven- 
tilation, if not freedom from dust, would un- 
doubtedly be more secured by avoiding the 
thickly-inhabited parts of the metropolis. 

In the event of a central situation being 
preferred, it might be a question whether the 
present gallery could be enlarged, as there is 
considerable space on the north side. I need 
not inquire how far it might be possible in 
that case for the skill of the architect to adapt 
the building to a larger plan; but to com- 


bine such an object with a sufficiently sym- | 


metrical design would perhaps be scarcely 


compatible with the existence of the present | 
exterior. Abundant space is, at all events, | 


necessary; for it is most desirable that the 


plan, however apparently comprehensive, | 


should be capable of extension. This is one 


of the fortunate circumstances attending the | 


site of the British Museum. 

This last requisite would doubtless be more 
easily attained by removing to the suburbs. 
Hyde Park has been mentioned in Parliament 
as a fit situation. Supposing this site to be 


adopted, its advantages might be combined, as | 


far as possible, with the condition of vicinity 
to public thoroughfares, by selecting the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of either of the roads 


Mr. Eastlake terminates his excellent letter 
with the expression of a hope that the Na- 
tional Gallery, while rich in the works of 
the great masters, may, by degrees, merit its 
designation in another sense, and that a portion 
of the new edifice may be dedicated to the 
reception of the best works of the British 


to advance British art; unless we are greatly 
mistaken, he will soon be in a position to do 
more, and we have no doubt will avail him- 
self of it to the fullest extent. 





a 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


A GORKESPONDENT of the Atheneum said 
last week :—‘‘ As you sometimes take-notice 
of the repairs and improvements which our 
national architecture is undergoing, | thought 
some account of the present state of Ely 
Cathedral might not be unacceptable to 
you. When I visited Ely a year or two since, 
I could not help lamenting the serious dilapi- 
dations which the cathedral was daily under- 
going, and the worse than useless repairs 
which in several places evinced a feeble 
attempt to arrest them. Every part of this 
edifice, which in splendour and extent hardly 
yields to any in the kingdom, has from time 
to time, fallen under the degraded taste of 
ignorant economy, end instead of repairs 
accomplished in the spirit of architecture, we 
had brickwork in the place of stonework, 
ointed tracery under Roman arches, and 
talian doorways inserted side by side with 
windows filled with zig-zag mouldings, and in 
the vicinity of the triumphs of Alan de Wal- 
singham. The work of restoration has at 
length I hope fallen into competent hands, and 
the present dean, whom your scientific readers 
will at once recognize under the more familiar 
name of Professor Peacock, has commenced 
the labour of restoring this noble edifice 
with a zeal to which its various interests 
entitle it. 

When I entered the cathedral last week, I 
was surprised by the sound of masons, car- 
penters, cranes, and pulleys. In the choira 
chaffern-fire was burning, tall seaffold-frames 
were standing near, and three or four work- 





| men were rubbing and polishing pillars of 
Purbeck marble, while others were stopping 
| the holes and gaps which had been per - 
| wantonly hacked upon them Outside the 
| windows which light four sides of the cele- 
brated lantern, several masons were busily en- 
gaged, and the south-western transept, where 
all the grandeur and solidity and variety of the 
_Anglo-Norman architeeture seems concen- 
trated, was literally crammed with masons at 
their labours. 
These are signs of better things. The en- 
dowments of Ely have been on a princely 
scale ; but the conservators of its church seem 
to have been more than usually negligent. 
| The puritan ordonnance commanding the de- 
struction of images did much to despoil Ely, 
especially the admirable tabernacle work of its 
tombs and chapels, but on the whole it has 
perhaps suffered more from the neglect, or 
even the activity of its friends, than the bar- 
barous policy of its enemies. From the 
western porch to the east windows it is 
covered with one universal coat of stone- 
coloured wash, if we except the six pillars of 
the ante-choir, These are of light-coloured 
Madrapore marble, and support some of the 
richest arch-work conceivable, all blunted and 
discoloured with ochrey wash. The whole of 
the choir has submitted to the same degrada- 
tion, so that it was hardly suspected till lately 
| that the pillars supporting the lower arches, 
and the slender shafts of the triforium with 
| the foliated brackets and columns which sup- 
port the groining of the roof and the string- 
| courses dividing each story, were all of beauti- 
| ful Parbeck marble. Several of the shafts 
have been cleaned and polished, and those 
| dividing the lancet lights of the east window 

are to follow. As in most of the other works 
of this period the Purbeck marble has only 
been partially used, the rest of the work con- 
sisting of quatre and trefoil ornaments, the 
moulding of arches, and the principal part of 
the clerestory being of Ketton stone and 
clunch. We cannot suppose that economy 
dictated this partial use of marble, when we 
see such unsparing richness in other parts of 
this cathedral, but are forced to appeal to 
some other motive, which may perhaps be 
suggested in the extreme darkness of the Pur- 
beck marble, which, while it pointed out its 
partial use in connection with a lighter mate- 
rial, seems to have prevented its adoption for 
entire buildings oy giving them too dark and 
mournful an appearance. Associated with 
white, or nearly white stone, it gives distinet- 
ness to that Ae gothic work which is some- 
times apt to be overlooked in its minuter 
parts; and when the degrading lime-wash, 
under which the sharpness and character of the 
choir at Ely is lost shall be removed, it may be 
readily conceived how admirable the colour 
as well as the clearness and design of this part 
of the cathedral will appear. The mouldings, 
foilage, and ribs have oon so drenched by the 
brush and lime-pail that they appear as if they 
had emanated from a worn-up mould, whereas 
originally they must have presented the 
sharpest lines and finest contrasts. 

Formerly the eight lancet lights that occup 
the east end of the choir were filled wit 
painted glass, which the parliamentary com- 
mands of the Commonwealth caused to be 
destroyed, Bishop Sparke, who died in 1838, 
left in his will a sum of money to be expended 
on their restoration, and they are to be forth- 
with commenced, as well as the four windows 
which occupy the alternate sides of the octagon. 
The effect of these, if properly executed, may 
be conceived by those who are acquainted 
with the purity and beauty of the architecture 
by which they will be accompanied. T. C, 











Zine Tareav.—The Moniteur Industriel 
announces that an important discovery in the 
manufacture of zinc thread has been effected 
by M. Boucher, who, after many essays, has at 
length been able to produce zine threads of any 
diameter, of great suppleness, and presenting 
all the qualities of an excellent metal thread, 
In all cases where a great tension is not re- 
quired, this thread ean be substituted with 
advantage for that of iron, brass, or copper. 
The price of zine has doubled during the 
last few years, but, notwithstanding, M. 
Boucher vends bis thread at a lower price 
than the galvanic iron thread, and considerably 
less than thread, 
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CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
WHITECHAPEL AND SPITALFIELDS. 


Tue fourth Report of the Metropolitan Im- 
provement Commissioners has been published 
during the past week. It bears date the 23rd 
of April, 1845, and refers exclusively to the 
present defective communications in the lo- 
cality of Whitechapel and Spitalfields. 

The report states that “all the houses 
required for the proposed improvement in 
Spitalfields have been purchased and pulled 
down ; that advantage has been taken of the 
present state of the ground to build, through- 
out the whole extent from Spitalfields Church 
to the Thames, a sewer of large and ample 
dimensions, for the drainage of that district ; 
and that it only remains for the commissioners 
in whom the execution of the improvement is 
vested to take the customary measures for the 
letting of the ground, in order to make it 
available for all the purposes at present con- 
templated by the legislature. 

It is alleged, however, by the local com- 
mittee,* that the objects for which this im- 
provement was originally devised and recom- 
mended to Parliament are at present but 
imperfectly fulfilled. They advert to the 
existing communications between the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Spitalfields Church and Shore- 
ditch ; they allege that if the line of street 
already formed is to be the main channel of 
communication between the Docks and the 
nerth and north-western portions of London, 
such outlets as these would be wholly inade- 
quate to the exigencies of its increasing traffic ; 
and they urge that, for purposes so important 
to the trading and other interests of the dis- 
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trict, its northern terminus should be at once | 
extended to the nearest leading metropolitan | 


thoroughfare, and thence to the great leading 
commercial communications of Old-street and 
the City-road, 

From the evidence appended to the report of 
the Select Committee of 1440, the ultimate ex- 
pediency of this extension would appear to 


have then suggested itself; and a plan for lines | 


of street from Spitalfields Church to the ter- 
minus of the Eastern Counties Railway in 
Shoreditch, and thence to the junction of the 
City-road and Old-street, to have been pre- 
pared for, and discussed by that committee. 
The estimated net cost of the first-mentioned 
of these improvements was 40,209/., and of 
the second 112,0002., upon the lines of which 
a plan is annexed to this report. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners have had 
before them and examined Mr. Pennethorne, 
by whom these estimates were prepared and 
submitted for the consideration of that com- 
mittee. Mr. Pennethorne, as the surveyor of 
the Commissioners of your Majesty’s Woods, 
is intrusted with the superintendence of the 
various metropolitan improvements under their 
direction ; and having since acquired exten- 
sive experience in the valuation of property in 


this district, he adheres to the opinion then | 


expressed, that the ultimate cost to the public 
would not exceed the sums respectively men- 
tioned. 

Upon an attentive consideration of the re- 
ports and the proceedings of the several select 
committees on metropolitan improvements 
hereinbefore referred to, and after very careful 
inquiries institated on the part of this commis- 
sion, your Majesty’s Commissioners are of 
Opinion that the communications in the eastern 
portions of the town are still exceedingly defec- 
tive; that, in continuation of the improve- 
ment now in progress, the lines at present 
before them suggested the best and the least 
expensive that can be adopted; and that, ulti- 
mately, for the completion of that improve- 
ment, itmay be found expedient to carry both 
of them into execution. 

From the statements submitted to this com- 
mission by the parties whose memorials are ap- 
pended to this report, your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners are also fully disposed to believe 
that the same lines would efect a great ame- 
lioration in the general condition of the district 
through which they would be carried. 

But looking to the pressing circumstances 
more immediately suggested for their con- 
sideration, in connection with the line of 
street leading from Whitechapel to the front 
of Spitalfields Chureh,—to the very narrow 
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and defective thoroughfares which at present 
form its northern terminus; to the near ap- 
proach of the period at which it will be opened 
for the reeeption of traffic; and tw the ob- 
vious disadvantages under which, both on that 
account and until its final character and des- 
tination be decided, the letting and sppropria- 
tion of the ground throughout the whole line 
of this improvement must be conducted,— 
your Majesty's Commissioners are of opinion 
that the first portion of the plan suggested to 
the Select Committee of 1840, is that which 
calls for the more immediate attention of Par- 
liament. 

They recommend, therefore, that out of any 
moneys to be hereafter raised as a fand for 
metropolitan improvements, provision should 
be made for the completion of a line of street 
from Spitalfields Church to the station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway in Shoreditch, ac- 
cording to the plan and estimate referred to 
in this report.” 





OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CURVES. 

Six,—It appears that “ elementary outline,” 
and “geometrical forms” are a part of the 
instruction, or should be so, of the “ School of 
Design.” This, coupled with the “ general 
consideration of geometrical figures,” and the 
“discussing the properties of the cral” by 
the “Decorative Art Society,” noticed in 
“Tur Buitper” of last week,induce me to 
direct attention to “the Septenary system of 
generating lines by simple continuous motion.” 

The very word “oval” shews clearly the 
want of information, and your beautiful en- 
graving of the “ Mausoleum of the Orleans 
Family,” although made from a Daguerreotype 
plate, which no doubt was correct, shews us 
clearly that either your draughtsman, or en- 
graver, or both, have the general incorrect idea 
of the representation of circles in different 
positions. 

Much may be said, and ought to be said, on 
Hines, as elementary instruction, both for de- 
On the right line—the 
circle—the ellipse—the parabola and the 
hyperbola—the archoids—the ecypoids and 
the cyeloids. On the different characters 
of varying lines, without contrary flexure, 
as well as on those variously and beautifully 
inflected and waved lines, which together, 
are the very A B C of design, and the mine 
for true lines of beauty; and on the simple 
means by which so many of these can be so 
easily traced. 

The necessity for knowing practically some- 
thing more of curves is becoming more obvyi- 
ous, and it will be found strictly true, that 
geometry is the true foundation of all that 
is graceful in outline, and the origin of 
true curves and correct taste in ancient art. 

The elementary principles of the septenary 
system for producing curved lines upon a 
plan are few; viz.,a point, a right line, anda 
circular line, the simple elements of geo- 
metry. 

When any object in nature is seen most 
perfectly developed, what is more common 
than to say, in admiration, how mathemati- 
cally correct ! 

It must not be supposed that it is considered 
every artist ought to be a mathematician, as 
that word is more particularly understood. 
The equation of a curve will not give an ar- 
tistical feeling to the consideration of a line ; 
but, on the contrary, greatly increase the 
labour of investigation in that respect, when 
compared to the simple mode of knowing a 
eurve (as you know your friend) by appear- 
ance, and by the method by which it can be 
traced, 

The Geological Society, it appears, sprang 
from a small beginning,—a meeting at Dr. 
Babington’s: and from a meeting to discuss 
the proportions of a few curves may arise a 
society for collecting information on the vari- 
ous characters of lines, the simple modes by 
which they may be traced, and their ap- 
plications to designs in every department of 
art. am, Sir, &c. 

Josern Jopuina, 

29, Wimpole-street. 





Tue Presipent of THe Rovat Acapemy. 
—Sir Martin A. Shee, in consequence of the 
state of his health, hes resigned the office of 
president of the Royal Academy. 














LIST OF NEW PATENTS RELATING TO 


ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND, 


Furnished by Mr. A. Prinee, To i. 
Patents of Inventions, Lincoin’s- Inn 


[SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT.) 


Richard Prosser, of Birmingham, civil en- 
gineer, for improvements in the manufacture 
of metal tubes, and in the machinery end appa- 
ratus for producing the same. May 1. 

Charles Attwood, of Bishop Oak, near Wal- 
singham, Durham, esquire, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacturing of iron. May 3. 

William Radley, Laburnam-terrace, Kings- 
land-road, engineering chemist, for certain 
improvements in the production of gases, and 
for their application to of ‘ 
illumination, and in the apparatus and machi- 
nery to be employed in manufacturing, mea- 
suring, and distributing the same. May 3. 

James Foreman, of Ranelagh-road, for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction and 
manufacture of pipes and tubes applicable ta 
locomotive purposes, and to the conveyance of 
water, gas, and other fluids. May 6. 

Charles Wheatstone, of Conduit-street, es- 
uire, William Fothergill Cooke, of Kidbrooke, 
lackheath, esquire, for improvements in elec- 

tric telegraphs, and in apparatus relating 
thereto, part of which improvements are appli- 
cable to other pur May 6. 

Joseph Hill, of Ipswich, wire-worker, for 
improvements in the manufacturing wire fabrics 
for blinds and other uses. May 6. 

George Duckett Barber Beaumont, of Bandy 
Combe Lodge, Twickenham, Middlesex, for 
improvements in propelling carriages. May 5. 

Villiam Prosser, jun., of Pimlico, Esq., and 
Jacob Brett, of Hanover-square, gent., for 
gunnaants in railways, end in propelling 
railway carriages. May 10. 

John Mellar Chapman, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, banker, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of rails, and other parts of railways. 
May 10. 

Frederick Ransome, of Ipswich, mn rose 
for improvements in comlaning small coal 
and other matters, and in preserving wood, 
May 10. 

T homas Wells, of Ware, whitesmith, for 
improvements in the construction of timber 
and other jacks and floor cramps. May 17. 

Alexander Me Dougall, of Daisey Bank, 
Manchester, gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in the method of working atmospheric 
railways. May 17. 

Louis Antoine Ritterbrandt, of Gerrard- 
street, doctor of medicine, for certain im prove- 
ments in the application of heat to boilers for 
generating steam, which improvements may be 
also applied to other purposes where heat is 

wired. May 17. 
gh Deacon, of Eccleston, for improve- 
ments in apparatus for grinding and smoothing 

late glass, crown glass, and sheet glass. 
ie 22 


&e., 


Jeremiah Simpson, of Burslem, oven-builder, 
and Joshua Seddon, of the same place, earth- 
enware manufacturer, for an improved method 
of constructing the flues and interior arrange- 
ments of ovens and kilns used by manufac, 
turers of china and earthenware. oy 24. 

Richard Fell, of Crown-street, Finsbury, 
plamber, for certain improvements in the gene- 
ration and application of steam, and in ob- 
taining and applying motive power. May 24. 

Julius Adolphus Detmoid, of the city of 
London, merchant, for improvements in the 
construction of metallic beats and other 
vessels having curved surfaces. = 24. 

John Constable, of the city London, 
merchant, for certain improvements in the 
manufacture of gas for lighting and heating. 
May 24. 

William Prosser, jun., of Pimlico, esquire, 
and Jean Baptiste Carcano, of Milan, gentle- 
man, for improvements in working atmospheric 
railways. May 24. 

Henry Pinkus, of Great Mariborough-street, 
Middlesex, esquire, for improvements in ob- 
taining and applying motive power to impelling 
machinery. May 24. 

John Masters, of Welford, Leicester, gene 
tleman, for certain improvements in trouser 
fastenings, and in attaching the same, and also 
in the application of an elastic material or 
fabric to trousers and other articles of dress, 
May 31. 
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APATHY OF GOVERNMENT AS TO 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tue Westminster Review, in an article to 
which we have already referred, remarks 
justly :—* It is yet but imperfectly understood 
that the test of all good government is local 
improvement. The spirit of British legislation 
is not comprehended by jadging of ut exclu- 
sively from the debates of the House of Com- 
mons. An intelligent foreigner visiting this 
country would find the data he requires less in 
the newspapers than in the streets. What is 
the true end of a!l social institutions but the 
social interest? What other meaning should 
have state policy, than that the people consti- 
tuting the state should be well fed, well clothed, 
well lodged, well educated, and well protected 
from every calamity that human prudence can 
avert? A walk from Whitechapel to West- 
thinster, and a few inquiries by the way, will 
explain to a stranger how far this object has 
been effected better than whole volumes of 
Hansard: and yet so little are the practical 
results of legislation thought of, that when two 
noblemen, a year or two back, accompanied 
Dr. Southwood Smith to Spitalfields, to see 
with their own eyes the state of the poor, the 
fact was noted at the time as a marvel, and 
rather as a work of supererogstion on the part 
of lawgivers than as a branch of duty. 

The reports of numerous commissions of 
inquiry have awakened a general expectation 
of extensive measures of usefulness connected 
with home administration ; but the little that 
has yet been done shews to a lamentable ex- 
tent how far more engrossing are questions of 
party conflict, and the old worn out theories 
of diplomacy, than any consideration of prac- 
ticable benefits to the people, which might be 
realized by government almost without an 
effort. 

Here are we, two millions of human beings, 
erowded upon a little spot five miles square, 
whence, as from a mighty heart, an impulse is 
eommunicated to every corner of the globe ;— 
inbabitants of a city which, from its influence 
in human affairs, will be remembered when 
even Rome shall be forgotten ; and what does 
this government of ours, or the statesmen com- 
posing it,—busy with the cares of an empire 
upon whieh the sun never sets,—do for us ? 
Occupied with the regulations of Hong Kong, 
and the defence of British interests on the 
banks of the Columbia,—what share of the 
watchful vigilance of a British cabinet is en- 
joyed by ws, here, on the banks of the Thames, 
in the streets comprising two hundred and 
fifty-one thousand houses round St. Paul’s ? 

To answer the inquiry would be only to afford 
anotber illustration of the aptness of a large 
portion of mankind, while taking the warmest 
interest in the affairs of their neighbours, to 
forget the maxim of ‘look at home.’ But we 
doubt whether the history of the world would 
afford an example of the capital of a great 
nation more con web in the national councils, 
less indebted to government sid for its growth 
and progress, as a place of civilized abode, 
than By 

In ancient times metropolitan improvement 
was an object for the ambition of kings. The 
glory of their capital was considered as their 
own. ‘Is not this great Babylon that I have 
builded ?? was an exclamation of pride, but of 

ride not unreasonably directed; and if Baby- 
on corresponded with the description given of 
it by Herodows, we may pardon the impulse of 
vain glory which turned the brain of Neba- 
chadnezzar. Egypt found in its Pharaohs,— 
Athens in a Pericles,—Rome in a succession 
of emperors,—architects and sculptors devoted 
to great structural works of public utility and 
the embellishment of their native cities ; Eng- 
land only a George the Fourth. To no other 
British monarch dees it rg a to have occurred 
thet great kings might be less worthily em- 
ployed than in planning streets; or that if 
palaces and churches were worth building, 
their environs should be something more than 
a mere province of brick ; and of late few per- 
soas of high influence or station appear to have 
troubled themselves with a thought about the 
matter. The royal patronage of Nash was the 
stimulus to which we may trace almost every 
improvement of importance since projected, 
or now being carried into effect. Regent- 
street, and the Regent's-park, created a taste 
for a better disposition of streets and build- 
ings than had before existed, or than bad then 
been commenced in Somers-town, and esta- 
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blished the precedent to which we owe the 


entire renovation of many parts of old London, 
the palatial magnificence of Eaton and Bel- 
— the improvements on the estate 
of the Bishop of London, and the more varied 
and picturesque squares und crescents of the 
Kensington-park estate at Notting-hill. 

Since the death of George the Fourth, 
Government has taken no share in the initia- 
tion of corresponding measures; but the im- 





pulse given has been sustained by the public, | 


and in some instances reluctant consents have 
been wrung from chancellors of the exchequer 


in aid of the general movement. The apathy, | 


however, of Government upon all questions 


connected with either municipal organization | 
or structural improvement, has been shewn | 


during the present session in the debates upon 


public cemeteries, the window duties, and vari- | 


ous important suggestions of the sanitary com- 
missions; and is exemplified by the history of 
the private bill now before the ous for a new 
line of street between Westminster Abbey and 
the Vuuxhall Bridge-road. We allude to the 
bill lately introduced with the sanction of the 
Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners ; 
and which appears likely to be the first fruits 
of their three years’ deliberation. This bill 
is only to give effect to a project twenty years 
old, and which obtained the recommendation of 
a committee of the House of Commons as far 
back as 1832, Fifty thousand pounds (for 
which a dozen different projectors have been 
quarrelling) are to be voted in aid of the line ; 
and this is all that Government has done from 
that time to the present for the improvement 
of Westminster, south of Pall-Mail, beyond 
rebuilding the Houses of Parliament on per- 
haps the worst site that could have been found 
in England for a similar edifice; a mistake 
which has led to more money being sunk in 
the mud of the river to secure a foundation 
than would have purchased the fee-simple of 
the whole mass of ruinous third and fourth- 
rate tenements between Millbank and Buck- 
ingham Palace, 

It is singular that the immediate neighbour- 
hood of royalty should be the worst built, and 
the worst drained district of the metropolis, 
and yet, now that St. Giles’s bas disappeared, 
so it is; and streets of infamous reputation, 
which it is searcely safe or prudent to traverse 
even in open day, form the only avenues to 
Westminster Abbey, from Belgrave-square and 
Buckingham Palace. 

A Government that would tolerate the Al- 
monry at its very doors cannot of course be 
otherwise than indifferent to the state of Wap- 
ping, Rotherhithe, or Spitalfields ; and we need 
not wonder that the promise of a Thames em- 
bankment has hitherto proved illusory. Inno 
other capital in Europe are the approaches of 
a noble river built up to the water's edge. To 
throw its banks open to the public between 
Blackfriars and Westminster bridges less 
money is required than would suffice for any 
one of the two hundred railroads now before 
Parlisment; and Government canfot devise 
the ways and means. While perplexed with 
this difficulty, it can yet spend its millions to 
maintain the balance of power in Syria, to 
frighten Russia from Affghanistan, and coerce 
the ameers of Scinde into a respect for treaties. 

At the present moment we are told that Bri- 
tish interests require protection on the banks 
of the Columbia, nine month’s sail from Green- 
wich, We complain not that such protection 
should be afforded, but lament that none can 
be spared for Greenwich itself, one of the 
suburbs of the metropolis, And yet what 
Londoner would secre Greenwich Park for 
all the prairies in the Oregon territory, or 
Shooter’s Hil! for the whole range of the 
Rocky mountains? It will be happy for Eng- 
land when the physical and moral wants of ber 
people shall obtain a tenth part of the attention 
which statesmen have hitherto bestowed upon 
the conquest and defence of distant and profit- 
less dependencies. London in its most fashion- 
able localities, west of Regent-street, gives but 
a faint indication of what the whole metro- 

lis might become,tand with it every town in 

8 rp if the duty of promoting public health, 
and of checking all abuses of local administra- 
tion were made cabinet questions, in lieu of 
many others which absorb the time and ener- 
gies of party leaders. hi 

The imaginary difficulty of providing funds 
for local improvements is only an evidenee of 
the want of earnestness in the will to provide 
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them. The local revenue of the metropoli* 
derived from rates and trust estates, for public 
objects, is three millions sterling! Of these 
funds we believe a sixth are now wastefully or 
uselessly applied ; but whether a sixth or six- 
teenth, no Government gives itself the trouble 
to inquire, and the existing municipal organiza- 
tion of the metropolis, with its innumerable 
vestries, boards of cenensialinaii, perpetual 
churchwardens, and irresponsible trustees,— 
its parishes of twenty houses, and parishes of 
twenty thousand houses,—each parish with its 
separate staff, and its separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment, establishing different laws in different 
streets,—remains to this day a scandal to the 
legislation of the nineteenth century.” 








Correspondence. 


NICHES IN BRICKWORK. 

Sir, —I am employed as foreman of 
bricklayers on a rather extensive building, 
where four brick niches are required to be 
executed in gauged work. They are to be 
semicircular on the plan, each three feet in 
diameter, and the heads are to be semicircular 
likewise : consequently they will form, when 
done, a quarter of a globe. Now, neverhaving 
been called upon to execute such a work as the 
above, Iam rather at a loss how to proceed 
properly with it. Perhaps scme one of your 
numerous correspondents will be so good as 
to undertake to inform me, through the medium 
of your excellent paper, how I am to get the 
moulds, and the proper method of execution, 
so that I may be able to make a good and neat 
job of them. I am, Sir, &c., 

P. W. 


SETTING OUT RAILWAY CURVES. 


Sin,—Can any of your numerous corre- 
spondents inform me of the general method 
adopted in setting out a railway curve, and the 
rule by which the curve is found upon the 
ground ?—and oblige, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
AMATEUR. 





HAiscellanea, 


Discovery or a Stone Corri~n anv 
SkeLerons.—On Thursday week the work- 
men employed by Sir Wm. 8. R. Cockburn, 
bart., and Sir Henry Rivers, in making the 
new road between St. Stephen’s and St. 
Saviour’s church, found a tumulas ; and, 
beneath a domed arch, of rude but substantial 
masonry, there was a stone coffin, containing 
portions of a skeleton, and surrounded by nu- 
merous bones. This is square in form, hewn 
out of a solid block of sandstone, resembling 
that so plentifully abounding on Farleigh 
Down, and must have been occupied by a 
person of good stature, the excavation measur- 
ing five feet eleven inches, and the entire 
length being about seven feet. The dead was 
enclosed with a massive stone cover; and 
further security was afforded by a vaulted 
arched chamber, reared above the coffin, the 
top of which was only 18 inches beneath the 
surface. The workmanship of the entire 
sepulchre was rude, but of a massive descrip- 
tion; the arch alone contained two waggon- 
loads of stone, while the weight of the coffin 
could not have been less than one ton. The 
only facts which can lead to a conjecture as to 
the date of interment, are the discovery of a 
coin lying on the top of the coffin, and of a 
spur which was found close to one of the adja- 
cent skeletons. The coin has been examined 
by Mr. Harris, of Southgate-street, by whom 
it is pronounced to be the third brass coin of 


' the Emperor Valens, a.p. 328, and u.c. 108]. 


It was found beneath a fragment of Roman 
brick, and had apparently been placed in this 
position as a clue to any who might in after 
days light upon the tomb. The coin and brick 
have en placed in the Museum, Terrace 
Walk. The entire spot apparently abounds 
with the decaying traces of human mortality. 
We are informed that no fewer than thirty 
skeletons, or fragments of skeletons, have been 


| brought to light. Many of these were perhaps 


interred in wooden coffins; this we infer from 
the fact that large iron square-headed nails 
lay among the bones. The remains have been 
re-interred not far from the spot in which they 
were discovered.— Bath Chronicle. 
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Cucron Decoration.— Long before the 
reign of Charlemagne, the custom of painting 
the interior of churches was already diffused 
among the Gauls, and a curious passage of 
the poet Fortunatus* would seem even to 


‘ean that there prevailed a sort of emulation | 


vetween the ultramontane and the national 
artists, or those of barbarian origin. The 
accession of Charlemagne, however, gave a 
fresh stimulus to the fine arts through the 
whole extent of his empire; the mission of 
inspecting the churches and the paintings made 
part of the attributions of the royal envoys who 
surveyed the provinces. Every recorded fact 
conspires to prove that the artists of this scheol, 
so far from being the imitators, more or less 
servile, of those of Byzantium or of Italy, as is 


these two countries in giving free scope to 


| 


Maxine Crean trae Ocrsine.—They are } 
cleansing St. Paul's of the soot and dust of | 
many years. Washing won't serve the pur- | 


| pose: walls and pillars are scraped and holy- | 


| stoned; the church gets a “ dry scrub ”—like | 





| be begun within. And within there is an ac- 
sometimes asserted, had the advantage over | 


their own powers of cultivation, unencumbered | 


with the load of old traditions which had so 
long impeded the progress of the ultramon- 
tane artists. Hence it is that the Byzantine 
and Italian productions, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries will not sustain a compa- 
rison with the contemporary works of the 
Germano-Christian school, which was at once 
more happy in its processes, more pure in the 
choice of its forms, and more fruitful in inven- 
tion. In short, its tendency was rather histo- 
rical than mystical. For the most part, the 
stirring scenes of the Old Testament were pre- 
ferred for representation in the decorations of 
manuscripts, as well as in those of churches 
and palaces. The synod of Arras, in 1205, had 
in some sort consecrated this direction, already 
so conformed to the national taste, by declar- 
ing that painting was the book of the ignorant 
who could read no other; thus the characters 
of this popular writing, as it may be called, 
were multiplied to infinity, in all dimensions 
and under every variety of form, insomuch 


that the magnificence and multiplicity of this | 


kind of ornaments ere long induced the monks 
of Citeaux, in their pious simplicity, to believe 
it their duty to signalize as a perilous abuse 
the constantly increasing luxury displayed by 
the bishops, in rivalry of one another in deco- 
ration of the temples. About the end of the 
tenth century, two important discoveries were 
made, namely, the fabrication of tapestry for 
the adornment of churches, and the art of 
painting on glass. The glory of the last dis- 
covery entirely belongs to France; and 
assuredly it did not less contribute to the 
development of modern art, and to the majesty 
of Catholic worship, than to place the imagi- 
nation of the Christian in a state of prayer 
beneath the mysterious charm of that uncer- 
tain light which is so favourable to holy con- 
templation.— Dolman’s Magazine. 
Prospective Repvuction in tHe Price 
or Buttpine Mareriaus. — Mr. Charles 
Lindley, the owner of five stone quarries in 
the neighbourhood of Newark, stated last 
week, before the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the London and York Railway, that 
Mansfield stone in London was now 3ls. 2d. 
per ton; and the cost of it, if it were conveyed 
by the proposed railway, would be 24s. per 
ton, which would give a saving of 7s. per ton. 
He had no doubt but that the railway in ques- 
tion would be used extensively for the con- 
veyance of stone. In his neighbourhood was 
to be found the best building lime in England ; 
and that lime would, he believed, be conveyed 
in great quantities to Peterborough, Cam- 
bridge, Boston, London, and other places by 


the proposed railway, and at a greatly reduced | * : ; 

t ey mpared w th the oxiells re q, of con | air may be introduced, and increased or 
ate a % re rit S } “0 < - ij a: ae : . 

rate as comy - | diminished at pleasure, over the whole interior 


veyance. ‘The price of Mansfield lime was 
now 3s. 7d. per ton in London; the price 
would be 20s, 10d. per ton if it were conveyed 
by the proposed London and York Railway; 
so that there would, in that case, be a reduc- 
tion in the price of that lime in London to the 
amount of 9s. Od. per ton. 

Reva Insritcte or Arcuitecrs. — At 
an ordinary meeting, beld on the Ytb instant, 
Mr. Kendall, V.P., in the chair, a paper was 
read “On Ventilation and the prevention of 
Smoke,” illustrated by Mr. James Kite’s appa- 
ratus. We shall probably print the paper at 
length next week. By tke permission of 
General Monteith a series of drawings of 
Indian buildings was exhibited, and will be 
described at the next meeting. 





* “ Quod nullus veniens R & gente fabrivit 
Lib, ii. Carm 9. 














Nicholas Nickleby when the well was “froze.” | 
At this moment the facade resembles nothing | 
so much as one of those portraits, clear carna- | 
tion on one side of the face, and smirched with 
asphalt on the other, which dealers in:paint- 
ings expose to shew how well they can “ re- 
store” pictures. Of course, the dean and | 
chapter know too well the maxims of their | 
own religion to rest satisfied with mere ex- 
ternal purification; the cleansing outside is 
only typical of a more thorough scrabbing to 


cumulated dirtiness, of which the outside 
smoke and weather stains give no idea—the 
dirt of mammon-rusted souls. The buyers 
who were scourged out of the temple did not 
venture to make the privilege of seeing its 
matter of purchase and sale. The only person 
on record who sought to earn something by 
shewing the view from the pinnacles of the 
temple was one whom the dean and chapter 
would scarcely venture to take into their 
service. And yet what was never done in the 
temple of the Jews, except by the Devil him- 
self, is daily practised by the servants of a 
Christian cathedral. The dean and chapter 
pay their menials, as tavern-keepers do, by 
permitting them to levy contributions on 
visitors. At the threshold of St. Paul's, at 
every landing-place on its stairs, in every dim 
gallery, the luckless visitant is attacked by 
some extortioner in the shape of an old man 
or older woman. Even during the reading 
of prayers these semi-ecclesiastical showmen 
continue to gather pence in the aisles. It 
will be a most unchristian act in the dean 
and chapter to spend so much money in 
making clean the outside of the cathedral, if 
a few wheelbarrows are not bired at the same 
time to carry away this moral muck from the 
interior.— Spectator. 


Tae New Rovat Garvens.—We learn 
from the United Gardeners’ Journal that the 
new royal garden at Frogmore, the formation 
of which was begun in the spring of 1842, is at 
length completed. The space within the 
boundary walls, which are twelve feet high, 
comprises an area of twenty-two acres; there 
is also an inner wall of the same height, dis- 
tant about a hundred feet from the former, and | 
extending round three sides of the enclosure, 
the north side of which, for the space of 
nearly a thousand feet in length, forms the site 
of a magnificent range of metallic forcing- 
houses, &c. which have been recently erected 
by Mr. Thomas Clark, of Birmingham. Each | 
wing of this extensive range consists of a 
spacious vinery in the centre, one hundred and 
two feet nine inches in length, two peach- | 
houses, each fifty-six feet eight inches long ; 
two pineries, each fifty-three feet; and a 
green-house, fifty feet: the latter forms the 
terminus of the wing, the various divisions of 
which communicate with each other by means 
of five intervening corridors or lobbies, each of 
which is seven feet long. It is said that this 
assemblage of horticultural buildings combines 
every valuable improvement which has been 
introduced during the last half century, 
amongst which are contrivances for ventila- 
tion, which are at once simple and original: 
by the turning of a small windlass (which a 
mere child may do) it is said any quantity of 








surface of the buildings. The total length of 
the entire line of buildings, when completed, 
will be 936 feet, or 312 yards; an extent 
which, for a single range, is believed to be 
without a parallel in the horticultural world. | 
Relative to the system of ventilation adopted 
we should be giad to hear more. 





A Comertition ror Youne Argcuirects. 
— The committee of the Hull Mechanies’ I nsti- 
tute are making extensive preparations for a 
grand polytechnic exhibition, to be held early 
in the month of August next. With a view 
to encourage emulation, they have offered 
various premiums; among them is one of 
“21. for the best architectural drawing, plan, 
or elevation of a public building.” AI the 

rodections sent in for competition should 
te original, and will be on view during the 
time the exhibition remains open. 
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Ow Boeitprxa-avssiss As Mancas.—The 
rubbish of clay, lime, or stones, obtained by 
the sepeieng or pulling down of old buildings, 
may be used to advantage as a manure, espe- 
cially if derived from buildings which were 
tenanted by either men or cattle; because in 
that case it will contain saltpetre and smmo- 
niacal salts, as these are always formed where 
animal putrefaction and decomposition is 
going on. Previous to being carried on the 
field it must be well mixed, broken in small 
pieces, and freed from large stones; it is also 
to be protected from much rain, which would 
soon extract the saltpetre and the ammoniacal 
salts. The amount of lime, loam, and even 
gypsum, which it contains constitute its value, 
as well as regulate the quantity which is to be 
brought on acertain area. At times it may be 
advantageous to mix the rubbish with humic 
earth in a compost-heap, in which case it must 
be well broken to pieces and sifted. A still 
better manure is the rubbish of bernt-down 
buildings; because it consists of wood-ashes, 
soot, mach ammonia, saltpetre, lime, gypsum, 
roasted and burnt clay, &c. It is to be broken 
into small pieces, freed from wood, stones, &c., 
and soon used, else it would lose some of its 
ammonia. 

Sr. Jonn’s Courece, New Zeataxp.— 
An attempt ts being made to raise, by subscrip- 
tion, funds sufficient to erect of solid and en- 
during materials the fabric of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Bishop's Auckland, New Zealand, It 
is estimated that, in consequence of the low 
price of building materials in the colony, re- 
quisite buildings of stone can be erected for 
5,0001., including theological college, colle- 
giate school, native teachers (adalt) school, 
native boys’ school, infants’ school (including 
orphan asylum), and hospital. 

Oxroro Arcaitectura. Society. — At 
the annual meeting of the Architectural 
Society, held last week, the Master of the 
University in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. Sewell, of Exeter College, on the Early 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Ireland. The 
report of the society was then read, from 
which it appears that the society is strictly 
resolved to confine itself to its proper duties 
and not suffer itself to be seduced, like a 
kindred society, inte matters irrelevant and 
controversial. 








——— ce 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, Ac., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our resders 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on spplication at the office of “The Builder,’* 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.} 

For executing Works on the Leeds, Dewsbury, 
and Manchester Railway, being a distance of about 
4} miles. The principal work on this division is 
the summit Tunnel, near Morley, which is upwards 
of 3,000 yards in length. 

For the execution of a New Harbour at 
Greenock. 

For the supplying of certain Mines in Cornwall, 
for twelve months from Midsummer next, with Nor- 
way Timber, half Dram and half Longsund, of good 
quality and average length. The probable quantity 
required is 710 loads. 

For building the intended Somerset County 
Lunatic Asylum. 

For the construction of Two Divisions of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway, being Nos. 8 and 
12. No. 8 contains a length of 7 miles and 54 
chains. No. 12 contains a length of 5 miles and 
26 chains. 

For the erection of a Building in London for a 
highly patronised purpose, at the estimated cost of 
about 30,000/. 

For supplying from 3,000 to 4,000 cubic yards of 
Broken Gurnsey Granite or other hard stone, for 
the repair of the Roads of Regent Street, White- 





| hall, &c., and for 1,500 yards of the same material 
i for the repair of the Albany Road, &c. 


For the erection of a Governor's House, and 


| alterations of the Chapel, at the Worcester County 


Gaol. 

For supplying the St. Marylebone Vestry, with 
materials for keeping the Foot-way and Carriage- 
way in order. 6 ie 

For the seversl works contingent on Warming 
and Ventilating the Chester Castle County Gaol. 

For excavating and levelling Land, building 
Sewers, making a new Road, &e., on the Wheaticy 
Estate, Erith, Kent. Pe 

For Bricklayers’, Carpenters’, Smiths’, Plumb- 
ers’, Painters’ and Gisizers’ Works, required to be 
done for one year, from the 24th inst., at the 
Charches, Chapels, Court-bouse, &c., of the Parish 
of St. Marylebone. 
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THE BUILDER: 











SEE 





” For lowering and making’ certain Improvements 
at the Yeuston Hill, Henstridge, Somerset. 

For laying down a short Line of Railway, upon 
Pilbrow’s Atmospheric principle, and for two Cor- 

For Building Sewers in Bartholomew-close and 
Carthusian Street, within the City of London. 

For erecting New Buildings and repairing others, 
on the farms belonging to the Trustees of the 
Denston Estate, at Wickhambrook, near New- 
market, Suffolk. 

For Plumbers’ and Glaziers’ Works, at the 
Hackney Union Workhouse, for one year, from 
the 24th inst. 

For Building a New Parsonage House, at Castle 
Cary, Somerset. 

For Building a Poor Girls School, Mistress’s 
House and Offices, in Wells Street and Short 
Brackland, Bury St. Edmunds. 

ened 
COMPETITIONS. 

Designs for houses to be erected at Dover. The 
ground is nearly seven acres in extent, and lies ona 
ore slope between the south-west boundary of 

»ver Castle and the town. A premium of fifty 
guineas is offered for the set that may be most ap- 
proved of, 

ne’ 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

The timber and other trees now standing upon 
the estate at Woodseaves, Salop. By order of the 
Lord Chancellor made in the cause ‘ Dickin v. 
Barker.” 

At Letts’ Wharf, Commercial Road, Lambeth ; 
150 Loads of Oak Timber, 20 Loads of Oak 
Scanting and Plank, 40 Loads of Elm Timber and 
Boards, &c. 

At the Sussex Arms, Brandon, near Coventry; 
several thousand prime Oak Trees, and a quantity 
of Planks and Quarterings. 

At Brandon, near Coventry: several Thousand 
prime Oak Trees, and a quantity of Planks and 
Quarterings. 

BY TENDER. 

A Virgin Forest of Valuable Timber in Wala- 
chia. The principal part of the Trees is Oak. The 
said Forest may produce about 500,000 cubic feet 
of Timber. 

At Little Bentley Hall, Essex: several Acres of 
Plantations, consisting of superior Firs, Larch, 
Spruce, &e., to be taken down by the Purchaser. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Mownpay, June 16, — Statistical, 11, Regent- 
street, 8 p.m.; United Service Institution, White- 
hall-yard, 9 p.m. 

Tuespay, 17.—Linnaar, Soho-square, 8 P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 8 P.M. 

Wepnesvay, 18.—Microscopical, 21, Regent- 
street, 8 p.m.; Efhnological, 274, Sackville-street, 
8 P.M, 

Tuvurspay, 19. — Royal, Somerset-house, 84 
P.M. ; Antiquaries, Somerset-house, 8 p.m.; Nu- 
mismatic, Somerset-house, 7 P.M. (anniversary). 

Sarurpay, 21. — Asiatic, 14, Grafton-street, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘“W. Ray”’ is wrong in considering that the 
Metropolitan Improvement Society no longer ex- 
ists; the office of the society is in Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden. 

“J, F.’~—-We shail be glad to see one of the 
pepers of which our correspondent speaks. It 
shall be safely returned if unsuitable. 

** Suggester.”’"—The site of the Fleet Prison is 
not considered large enough for the proposed new 
Compter. See report of Committee in Times of 
11th inst. 

“J. K.’—We have received our obliging cor- 
respondent’s paper, and will give it eariy atten- 
tion. 

“OC. M. J.’'—Shall appear next week. 

** Abram L.” differs from our correspondent 
Col. Mason, and directs attention to the brickwork 
in Leeds, which he says is universally excelient, 
and “‘ truly beautiful,” 

**A Church for Postage Stamps.’”’—~Jn reference 
to a paragruph under the head of “ Absardity,”’ 
which appeared in ‘Tue Buitper”’ a fortnight 
since, a offers 51. worth of postage 
stamps aa his contribution, if the statement be 
reaily true. 

** Westminster Improvements.”—A correspon- 
dent whe expresses himself very strongly agains 
the injudicious to build out of view West- 
minster Abbey, and prevent its isolation for many 
years, has forwarded to us a petition proposed to 
be presented to the House of Commons. It lies 


at Tus Buiper”’ office for signatures. 


“T. J. M."—We shall probably print his let. 
ter next week, notwithstanding his request. 

‘*Tron Cement.’’—A corr t wishes to 
know how to form the best and most durable iron 
cement for joints. 

‘*H. J.’s”’ inquiry has not escaped us; it will 
be answered in an article next week. 

‘“W. H.”” came too late for consideration this 
week, 

“HH. FP.” query “ F. H.”’—We are obliged to 
our old friend for his suggestions, and will give 
them due consideration. 

“‘ Window Cleaning.”—" W. ©.” thinks the 
bowl of hot water would be found troublesome, 
and recommends the use of the wash-leather, and | 
disuse of whiting. After washing the window, | 
the leather must be squeezed nearly dry, and used | 
Sor polishing the glass. 
“Mr. D.”” (Mornington Place).— We shall be | 





glad to see some of the subjects mentioned, and to | 
know what arrangement is desired. 

Received: ‘A Mason,”’—‘‘ A Bricklayer.”’— 
‘“* G. Wood.” 

*,* We are unavoidably compelled to postpone 
‘* Geometry of Brickwork,”’ ‘* History of Art by 
its Monuments,”’ ‘‘ School of Design,’’ (Constant 
Reader), and several other articles, for which 
the respective writers must pardon us. 
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TMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, Daily at 
Work, carrying visiters, at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. This interesting Model is 
lectured on by Professor Bachhoffner at One o’clock daily ; 
also on the evenings of Wednesdays and Fridays at Fight 
o’clock, and on the evenings of Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays at Nine o’clock, The working of the Model 
always follows the Lecture. It is also worked at Four 
o’clock, and at other convenient times. The other interest- 
ing Works and popular Lectures as usual, 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, half-price. 


ED FEATHERS,.—DUTY FREE.— 
HEAL and SON have reduced the price of Foreign 
Feathers the amount of the duty, and they can now offer— 
Best White Dantzie 2s. 10d. | Best Foreign Greys 2s. Od. 
Irish White Goose 2s. Od. | Irish Grey Goose.. Is. 6d. 
Best ditto ........ 2s. 6d. | Best ditto ........ Is. 9d, 





by post. 
HEAL and SON, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tettenham- 
court-road. 





IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 

Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
oi ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain or socket 

joints; paving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &c., dif- 

ferent colours; roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure pure 
water ; fire-bricks and tiles; clinkers, and out-door paving 5 
sundry wall-coping, garden-borders, chimney-tops; also 
tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No agent, but 
a depét at 22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S personal care, 
tosupply genuine TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices 
as per quality; also, additional Stock at No, 4 Wharf, Mac- 
clesfield-street, South, City Basin. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies and elsewhere. 





PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
I,J. KENT anvd CO, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Offer to Painters, Builders, &c., Painting Brushes of a 
quality far superior to those generally offered for sale, to 
which they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness. 

000000.—7 in. Dusters. 
000000.—7 in. ditto, extra, 

oooo.—Ground Brushes. 
Plasterers’ — eeav ‘4 
Distem itto. Ground and Unground. 
Sash Tools, and Common Tools. 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and all other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 

Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 
of Brushes, forwardedon application. Established 1777. 


O BUILDERS, PAINTERS, PLAS- 
TERERS, CARPENTERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS :— 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 4d. per gal- | Yellow Oker Powder, 6s. and 
lon. | 8s. per ewt. 
Boiled ditto, 2s. 10d. ditto. | Fine Powdered Oxford Oker, 
Turpentine, 3s. 3d. ditto. 21s. and 28s, ditto. 
Turpentine Varnish, 3s. ditto. | Ditto, ditto, in Oil, 36s. and 
Paper Varnish, 12s. and 16s. | 42s. ditto. 
itt. | Crome Yellow, $d., 10d., and 
Gold size, 8s. ditto. | 1s, 4d. per Ib. 
Best ground White Lead, 26s. | Spanish Brown, 6s. per cwt. 
ewt. | Stockholm Tar, 19s. per bar- 
Second ditto, 23s. ditto, | fel. 
Third ditto, 20s. ditto. Gas Tar, 9s. ditto. 
Putty, 8s. 64. ditto. Lamp Black, 20s. per ewt. 
Patent Driers, 42s. per cwt. Glue, 42s. and 48s. ditto. 
English Umber, 8s. ditto. | Green Copperas, 6s. per cwt. 
And every description of dry and ground Colours, Var- 
nishes, &c. CROWN GLASS, price as at the Manufactory; 
BRUSHES, at Makers’ prices. Me ie 
The Anti-corrosion Paint for every description of outside 
work, resisting all kinds of damp, and it never blisters or 
peels off; it has now stood the test for the last sixty years, 
and bas been used by the Government in most of the 
Colonies and Dock-yards, having received the approbation 
of the Hon. Board of Ordnance, and other public bodies, 
at the LONDON COLOUR, LEAD, GLASS, OIL, and 
ae be ag arene a, ee City. 
*, antry Orders must accompan: Wa a Te 
in Londen, 





] mittance, or reference for Payment 








YO BUILDERS AND OTHERS re- 
eile Scantling, Quartering Deals, nen Sawn 

Lat , will find i 
firth reo eg 
cial-road. ‘Scantling from 1d. per foot. : 


STON 
’ 








BATH E. 
E. WELLER, of STEEL-YARD 
@ WHARF flate Drewe’s), begs to inform Stone 
Merchants, Contractors, &e., that he can supply them with 
best eee STONE on lower terms than 
ever ‘ore offered. — for i i i 
Snucrs WaAanF. Depét for immediate supplies, 





MANOR IRON-FOUNDRY, MANOR-STREET, 
KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, 
j i AWORTH and Co. beg to represent to 
Builders, Engineers, and the public generally, that, 
having made considerable improvements and additions to 


| their Premises, and conducting their business on economical 


principles, they are enabled to offer CASTINGS of every de- 


| scription at least 10 percent. below the price of any other house 
| in town. Brass Castings, Builders’ Smith-work, Forgings of 


every description; Palisading, Railing-fronts, Balcony-rail- 
ing, Verandahs, Bell-hanging, and all other iron-work, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch, and at exceedingly low 
prices. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


OOR SPRINGS AND HINGES.— 
GERISH’S PATENT DOOR SPRINGS, for 
CLOSING every description of DOOR, consists of Single 
and DOUBLE-ACTION BUTT HINGES in Brass and Iron 
for Doors to open one or both ways, and Rising Hinges for 
the convenience of Doors opening on uneven Floors. Like- 
wise Swing Centres, which consist of a combination of 
gee unequalled by any made at present. Manufactured 
y F. W. Gerish, East-road, City-road ; and sold by all re- 
spectable Ironmongers in the United Kingdom. 





LIS. 


HANDSOME DOUCEUR, or a Re- 

gular Commission, will be allowed by the advertiser to 
any gentleman connected with either private or public works, 
who would recommend business, contracts, or jobs to an old, 
extensive, and highly respectable factory in London, capable 
of executing engineering works to any extent consisting in 
brass or iron, and machinery of every description; the ut- 
most secrecy may be relied on.—Apply to D. G., care of W. 
THOMAS, British and Foreign Advertising Agent, 21, Ca- 
therine-street, Strand. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND 
OTHERS 





ARNISH.—It has long been adesideratum 
amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
and genuine article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united. The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
great and important discoveries of modern chemistry, and 
the daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
recommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
price and quality. 

Builders, Coachmakers, Painters, and others may depend 
on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article. 
Fine Oil Varnish, from 10s. per gallon; best White Spirit 
Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s. ditto; 
White Lead, Oil, Turps, and Colours of every description at 
the very lowest prices.—WALLIS’S Varnish, Japan, and 
Colour Manufactory, 64, Long-acre, one door from Bow- 
street. Established 1750. 





Wee PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
ortant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
owever bad, and preventing them eating through and dis- 
figuring the paint above. : ; 
Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
called for. 4 
In the application, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
as well and effectually as the best workmen: it 1s put on to 
the work with a ome 4 like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, Ne. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. 


ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT. 
~The Metallic Sand, from its chemical qualities, 
forms, when mixed with blue lias lime, a metallic cement 
of great strength and density; the iron, which is one of 
its principal constituents, combining with the bed in which 
it is deposited, and communicating to it yd ce ered degree 
of ness than can be obtained by admixture with 
any other known material. Concrete and mortar in Which 
the metallic sand has been used are more durable than 
any other, continuing to indurate with time, and not being 
affected by damp, otherwise than by increasing in hard- 
nests from the oxydation which is thereby occasioned. 
Employed as a cement to turn water from brickwork in tun- 
nels, sewers, and ether underground works, the Metallic 
Sand is found cheaper, and from its eminent adhesive 
qualities to form a more solid and hydraulie body, in com- 
bination with the brickwork, than any other cement at present 
known; and in all cases the Metallic Sand is found the best 
substitute for pozzolano that has ever been presented to the 
public, Asan external stucco, the Metallic Cement assumes 
& rich stone-colour without the aid of paint or tint of any 
kind, does not vegetate, and is entirely free from cracks and 
blisters, and continues to improve both in appearance and 
durability by expo<vre to the weather. The Proprietors refer 
with confidence to works in which the Metallic Sand 
has been extensively employed as concrete and mortar, 
specified in the prospectus, where also will be found refe- 
fences to very extensive erections which have been stucceed 
with the Metallic Cement, 


Further information will be given, and specimens shewn, 
on application to Mr. C. K. Dyer, 4, New Broad-street ; and 
at the Metallic Cement Wharf, King’s-road, opposite Pratt- 


strect, Camdeg New Towa. 
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